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S I was starting for school on the h s \ X } h on the subject by listening to the talk 
A opening day of the term, my ee C a rle > ite of farmers in the store. Naturally, he 
oP f A 


brother Dan came up from the had been keenly interested in the dis- 
back pasture with the news that three | there, he would hint mysteriously **That’s who he’s driving at,’’ | appearance of our lambs. 
early lambs were missing. There was | that he knew more of the perpe- I replied. ‘*You see if it isn’t.’ | Onan icy morning in February, after 
nothing for it except for me to put up | trators than he cared to tell. A week or so later Sidney con- | Sidney had left school that winter, he bi) 
my books and dinner pail and to help | ‘Some folks in this town can fided to me the name of the persons | was sent with the team to Frank Tan- 12 
him search for them. drive their swell rigs and hold their he suspected. I had guessed right. He ner’s blacksmith shop, well down on tp 
When the report of the missing lambs | heads up as straight as a cob,’’ he de- could not say when his distrust of the | the road between Hexton and Oliver’s is %, 
reached father’s ears, he said that | clared one day ; ‘‘but they’d be took down. Burtises had begun to take detinite shape. | Mills. There, as he waited for his turn, 3 





probably it was ‘‘dogs’ work.’’ But | a peg or two, I can tell you, if it was to come | To all appearances they were respectable farm- | he overheard a conversation at the 4 
he was mistaken, for, although we | out what kind of tricks they’ve been up to.’? | ing people. ‘They had made only a small pay- | forge that filled him with excitement. W 
searched all that day and part of the | Of course we had no idea whom Sidney | ment on the farm that they had bought near; ‘‘’Tain’t the first time things have : 
next, we found no trace of the lambs. | meant, for he always evaded a direct question | Alvin Cross’s; they had let it be understood, | been lifted round these parts,” a grizzly- .) 
In one corner of the pas- bearded man was saying. 3 
ture there was a swamp ORAWN BYR. M. BRINKERHOFF ‘*T had three hams and G 
with ‘‘spring holes’’ that , a shoulder walk off out Ps 
were reputed to be bot- of my smokehouse ’bout 


tomless, and the likeliest a month ago. Jim Mor- y 
supposition was that the rison, my girl Hannah’s Z 
man, missed quite a lot 4 


lambs had ventured too d 
peperecasage motiapicae of corn and oats last fall. e j 
That wool last night was § 


it, ‘‘gone clean under. ’’ 
That was how it came the biggest haul, though. 

about that I entered Miss Wool’s high this year.” ,9@ 

Cross’s school that term “Something elsewould = 7% 

on Wednesday morning be high, if 1 knew who > 

instead of on Monday took it!’’ said a ruddy- U, 

morning. So when I got faced young farmer. ‘‘I é, 

my first glimpse of Sid- wish I could getmyeye 
on it. ’d know them %% 


ney Kelly, all the other y 
boys were fairly well fleeces in Chiny, because iy! 
nine outoftheseventeen ““ 
were tied up with can- 
dlewicking. We run out 
of twine, and I had a 
whole boxful of that stuff 
I bought at Ramsay’s 
auction las’ spring.’’ 

That was the most def- 
inite clue Sidney had 
had to work on yet. The 
fleeces of wool that were 
bound up with candle- 
wicking could be readily 
identified, and they had 
been stolen only the 
night before. 

About midnight Sid- 
ney stole out of his room, 
with his stub of tallow 
candle and a half dozen 
matches. But his high 
hopes were soon dashed. 
Every door of the Burtis 
barn was securely pad- 


acquainted with him. 

‘Say, who’s the new 
chap? ’’ I asked Elmer 
Haldeman, who sat be- 
side me. 

**That’s Miss Cross’s 
cousin, or second cousin, 
or something,’’? Elmer 
whispered. ‘‘He’s going 
to fetch her, and go to 
school here as long as 
she boards at home. He’s 
a queer little jigger. 
Kelly’s his name — Sid 
Kelly.’? A few minutes 
later he added, ‘‘ He says 
that somebody stole your 
lambs. We got to talking. 
about it yesterday noon. 
He says there’s lots of 
such work through the 
country. Miss Cross shut 
him up. She told him 
he’d better not guess at 
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things he didn’t know : locked ! Somehow he felt 
for sure.’’ absolutely certain that 

Sidney Kelly, when I AS HE WAITED FOR HIS TURN, HE OVERHEARD A CONVERSATION AT THE FORGE behind those doors was 
got to know him, proved THAT FILLED HIM WITH EXCITEMENT the evidence that would 
a ‘‘queer little jigger’’ convict the Burtises and 


indeed, but that was hardly any wonder | on the subjett. But one night a young man, | however, that that was not because they lacked | that would save Alison from an unfor- 
when you considered the life he had | driving a spirited horse and a stylish carriage, | means, but because their money was tempo-|tunate marriage. But he would have 
led. He had been left an orphan when | drove up to the door, and Miss Cross, looking rarily tied up in investments. The most that | to wait his chance. 
he was nine or ten years old, and Alvin | rosily embarrassed, omitted the last two spell- | Sidney could say was that the neweomers acted | His chance came sooner than he ex- 
Cross had ‘‘taken’’ him on the strength | ing classes and went away with him. ‘‘offish,’’ and that one day when he went there | pected. Late the next afternoon Mrs. 
of a distant relationship and with a| ‘‘Must be that’s the fellow that drives the | on an errand Warren Burtis, Joe’s father, had | Cross sent him to a neighbor’s with 
shrewd presumption that he could make | swell rig, Sid, and holds his head up so| padlocked the barn door in his face. a knuckle of dried beef and two dozen 
him ‘‘ pay his keep.’’ No one ever | straight,’’ said Elmer, with a chuckle. ‘‘You| Wondering why the man had done that, the| winter eggs to be exchanged for leaf 
seemed disposed to question that Mr. | ought to tell Miss Cross to ask him where —’’ | boy had watched the place from his chamber | lard. As he passed the Burtis place he 
Cross succeeded in his project, for the} Elmer was cut short at that point, for Sidney | window by night, and on three or four occa-| saw from the road that a rear door in 
boy worked like a slave the year round, | flew at him like a tiger and flung him off the | sions had seen lights in the yard and build- | the basement of the barn stood ajar. 
except during a very few weeks in the | desk on which he had been sitting. A bottle of | ings at untimely hours. Resolving to watch at| With scarcely a moment’s hesitation 
winter, when school kept. Indeed, peo- | ink went over, and I don’t know what further | closer range, he had several times climbed out | he crept hastily down the slope, slipped 
ple said that Alison Cross, who taught | damage would have resulted if the boy’s fit of | of his window and made his way across the | into the building and concealed himseif 
our school, was the only one of the| temper had not passed as quickly as it had | fields to the Burtis place; but the lights had | behind a heap of oat straw. Scarcely 
Cross family who treated him with | come. always seemed to be gone before he arrived | had he hidden himself, when he heard 
anything like kindness and considera-| ‘‘I didn’t mean to do that,’’ he said con- | there. the tramp of heavy boots, and a moment 
tion; and certainly Sidney’s devotion | tritely as he helped Elmer to get up. ‘‘You| At first Sidney’s sole motive had been idle | later some one slammed the door and 
to her seemed to bear out that belief. | just kind of took me by s’prise. That’s—that’s | curiosity, but early in the fall Joe Burtis had | snapped the padlock. Terribly fright- 
“*If she just whistled for Sid,’’ Elmer | Joe Burtis. They live next house but one to | begun to show rather more than a neighborly | ened, he lay there trembling for a full 
Haldeman said to me one day, ‘‘he’d | Uncle Alvin.’ interest in Alison Cross, and that had made | hour; he imagined that the Burtises 
come on the jump if—if he was forty | “Teacher’s got a beau, the boy more determined than ever to carry on | had seen him slip into the building, 
miles off.’’ And his na-ame is Joe,” his investigations. | and that they were planning to do some 
Sidney was an odd-looking boy in his | sang little Bobbie Lewis, and the whole school- | He had begun to haunt the Burtis premises | dreadful thing to him. 
baggy, ill-fitting clothes; he was dark room burst into a roar of laughter. by night, and twice he had found the barn But as time passed and nothing hap- 
complexioned, with deep-set black eyes ; | **T guess likely Joe was on this road and | | lighted at unseemly hours; but no crack or | | pened Sidney breathed easier. It was too 
and he walked with a limp—the result, | thought Alison didn’t have any way to get | crevice had yielded him a view of what was | dark now to explore the building, and 
he said, of a ‘‘hurt’’ he had had when | home,’ Sidney explained apologetically ; but | | going on inside. | he lay down on the straw and tried 
he was a small child. But the queerest | that raised as hearty a laugh as Bobbie Lewis’s| About that time some petty thefts in an| | sleep. Although he dozed once or 
thing about him was his ‘‘notions.’’ | rime, and Sidney slipped out of the door. adjoining township, which were reported in | | twice, he slept little, and the night 
One of those notions was that our| ‘‘I’ll try not to take that wild Indian by | the local newspapers, had begun to give some | seemed endless to him. When dawn 
three lambs had been stolen. He kept | s’prise again,’? Elmer declared, ruefully rub-| point to his suspicion. Sidney had at once | came at last, he crept out of his hiding 
harping on that string almost every | bing a bruised elbow, as we walked home to- pushed his investigation still harder. He had | place, went up the basement stairs and 
day ; after giving his reasons and citing | gether. ‘‘Funny how he acted, wasn’t it? I| borrowed old newspapers from the hotel clerk | began to move about in the barn. 
other cases of petty theft here and | guess he don’t like that Joe Burtis much.’’ |in the village, and had got much information | During the night he had heard sheep 
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bleating somewhere overhead, but he made the 
circuit of the barn and stables twice without 
finding them. At last, however, as he moved 
round some shocks of corn fodder in a corner 
of the barn floor, he noticed a small door. Be- 
hind it was.a long, narrow, tunnel-like pen, 
built in under one end of the big haymow. 
This pen was empty, but in another at the 
opposite side he counted, as well as he could 
in the darkness, twelve or thirteen sheep and 
lambs. There was of course no proof that they 
were stolen, but a heap of fresh pelts in a little 
alcove of the basement, behind several barrels 
of wood ashes, looked suspicious. 

The search for the fleeces of wool was long 
and baffling,and Sidney more than once decided 
that they were not there. But at last his pa- 
tience was rewarded. In the centre of a high 
scaffold, apparently packed to the roof with 
bundles of unthreshed oats, he found the seven- 
teen fleeces, and, with no little difficulty, he 
determined beyond dispute that nine of them 
were tied with cotton candlewicking. He was 
so greatly excited by his discovery that he 
narrowly missed a bad fall from the ladder in 
getting down. 

Searcely had he reached the floor when he 
heard footsteps, and he had barely time to 
scuttle into a sheltered corner, when three men 
entered through the trap from the basement. 

From behind the shocks of fodder that con- 
cealed the door of the empty pen under the 
mow Sidney watched Warren Burtis, Joe 
Burtis and a rough-looking, red-headed man 
whom he had never seen, slaughter nine of the 
sheep and lambs from the other pen. 

Although the sight turned him sick and 
faint, he kept his mind on his work, and picked 
up not a little damaging information from the 
conversation of the men. The dressed carcasses 
were to be taken that night to Faxon, a large 
town about twenty miles away, and Sidney 
overheard the name of the dealer to whom they 
had been sold. 

One or another of the men was in the barn all 
through the day, and not until the red-headed 
man had driven off after dark with the car- 
casses, and the Burtises had left the barn for 
the night, did Sidney dare to move from his 
hiding place. 

He tried one door after another, but found 
them all locked fast. The reaction after the 
nervous strain of the day had set him shiver- 
ing, and the lack of food was telling upon him. 
He felt weak and faint. He had tried to 
swallow some of the raw eggs in his basket, 
but they had gone quite against his stomach ; 
he hacked off a piece of the beef with his 
knife and munched it greedily ; but the meat 
was salt, and, as he had no means of quenching 
his thirst, he was soon suffering miserably. 
His throat was so dry that more than once he 
nervously imagined that he never could swal- 
low again. 

Of the last hours of his imprisonment Sidney 
was never able to give any connected account. 
Hunger, cold and excitement must have made 
him half delirious. He remembered tossing 
from side to side on the straw in the basement, 
thinking that he could not live very long ; from 
time to time he would creep round to try the 
doors, and then crawl back again, with chat- 
tering teeth and aching limbs, to the straw. 

Toward morning he opened his eyes, and 
lay staring at a square of light above him, 
which slowly resolved itself into an open trap- 


door. Some one with a lantern had entered the |. 


barn. Feeling a breath of cold air on his face, 
he rose and sidled along the wall. He found 
that the door by which he had entered two 
days before had been opened. Slipping out 
noiselessly, he ran at full speed, until he dropped 
from sheer exhaustion. 

When Sidney came to himself it had grown 
quite light. Oddly enough, he had taken a 
direction away from home instead of toward 
it, and was already more than a mile on the 
road to Hexton. That agreed with his plan, 
however, for he had decided to give his in- 
formation to an officer of the law rather than 
to Uncle Alvin Cross, who, he was inclined to 
believe, would treat it lightly and thus cause 
unnecessary delay. 

That was a wise decision, for Alvin Cross 
was in no mood to listen to the boy. When 
Sidney had failed to return home, his uncle 
had at first believed that the lad had run away. 
Later, however, he had begun to worry, espe- 
cially when Alison, who had searched every- 
where for Sidney, spoke out her mind in regard 
to the treatment that her family had given 
him. Mr. Cross would have been in no temper 
to listen to so wild a tale as Sidney had to 
teil. 

Indeed, if John Henry Stimson, justice of 
the peace for the township of Hexton, had not 
been a man of discernment, Sidney might not 
have got a hearing even from him; for when 
he presented himself at the justice’s house early 
that Saturday morning he was utterly disrepu- 
table in appearance and confused and incoher- 
ent in speech. Not until he was revived by 
coffee and toast from the Stimson breakfast 
table could he make his story plain. 

Mr. Stimson sent at once for John Conroy, 
the young farmer who had lost the wool sev- 
eral nights before, and who lived near by. On 
the strength of information given by Sidney, 
Warren and Joseph Burtis were taken into 
custody before nightfall. The older Burtis kept 








up a defiant attitude, but the younger, when 
brought face to face with the evidence that 
Sidney had collected, broke down. His disclo- 
sures astounded the court. 

It seemed that for some years past the Bur- 
tises had played the respectable for a gang of 
thieves who plied their craft on a modest scale 
in New England and New York. If an arrest 
was made, or suspicion became too strong, the 
Burtis family moved, and was soon followed by 
certain other families, who systematically scat- 
tered themselves over a pretty wide extent of 
country, and who were soon in active codpera- 
tion again. Their last field of industry had been 
on the New Hampshire side of the Connecticut 
Valley. It was generally believed that their 
success in avoiding the law was owing to 
their keeping widely apart, so that too many 
thefts did not occur in any one neighborhood. 

Joe Burtis refused to give the names of the 





other persons connected with the enterprise ; 
those others probably realized how unsafe the 
publicity that the case had attracted would 
make it for them to continue their operations, 
and disbanded. 

Sidney figured so largely in the affair and 
was so much praised for his astuteness and 
perseverance that Alvin Cross, perhaps in def- 
erence to what people said, perhaps moved 
by real appreciation of the boy’s cleverness, 
turned over a new leaf in his treatment of the 
lad. Sidney attended school the whole term 
the following winter, and later Alison sent 
him for a year to the high school at Hexton. 

My brother Dan saw him recently in Chi- 
cago, where Sidney is a reporter on one of the 
big newspapers. 

‘*A queer little jigger’’ he is still, Dan de- 
clares, but one of the keenest men in his pro- 
fession. He generally gets what he goes after. 


LEAVING HOME 


a 


ric OW, Clara Belle, let’s go easy and take 
N our time,’’ said Capt. Jacob Orr to 
the young girl who, with flushed face 
and heavily laden arms, hurried almost fiercely 
down the garden walk. ‘‘The days and nights 
are just as long as ever they were. It’s only 
eight miles to the depot and this animal of 
mine is considerable speedy. But we want to 
be sure that we’ve got all our cargo aboard 
before we cast off. Why don’t you step back 
into the house and take a last look round while 
I’m turning the horse?’’ 

“I’m all ready if you are, captain,’* an- 
swered the girl decisively. ‘‘It’s ever so kind 
of you to take me to the station,’’ she said as 
they drove away. ; 

‘Oh, that’s no great put out!’’ the captain 
assured her. ‘‘ How long are you calculating to 
stay up to the city ?’’ 

“‘T can hardly tell. I expect to obtain em- 
ployment and may remain some time. It isa 
beautiful morning, isn’t it?’’ 

**Tt is so,’? assented the captain heartily. 


G3y F.E.C.Robbins 


DRAWINGS BY A. O. SCOTT 


‘*Not a cloud in the sky. Somehow, a clear . 


morning like this, when things in the distance 
look so plain, is apt to set me thinking more 
than common of bygone days. For instance, 
there’s the time I left the old home to go to 
sea. Mebbe, though, it’s your starting off for 
the city that brings that up before me just 
now. 

‘*Father and mother wouldn’t give their con- 
sent, and arguing didn’t seem to be of any use. 
So, one night, while mother was getting supper 
and father hadn’t got home from his work, I 
did up a bundle and left a note and slipped out 
of the house and started to walk to Bayport, 
where I knew I could ship on a vessel that 
was to sail the next day. I went on pretty brisk 
for an hour or so, and then something seemed 
to be tugging me back. It seemed as if I 
must go and get one more glimpse of the 
old folks before I left for a year’s voyage. 
Finally I turned round and trudged back home, 
and crept up and peeked into the kitchen 
window. 

‘*Well, there wasn’t much to see. They didn’t 
appear to be taking on any. They were just 
setting there; but there was something about 
it that I couldn’t stand, and I bolted: right in 
on ’em. I told ’em I’d come back for their 
blessing, and I wasn’t going to leave ’em 
without it, though I was just as crazy for 
the sea as ever. Well, they rejoiced over me 
as if I was the prodigal son. They said they 
could bear to have me go, but not in any such 
way as that. Then we talked it over kind 
of reasonable, and the upshot of it was that 
I shipped on another vessel about a week 
afterwards. 

‘*T never blamed myself for going, for I 
had that hankering for the sea that you’ve 
heard tell of, and never would have been 
good for much in my younger days on the 
land: But when I finally did set out, father 
was taking me down to Bayport in the old 
chaise, and mother was standing in the door- 
way with a brave smile on her face, a-seeing 
me off. 

‘*Well, Clara Belle, the ship I didn’t take 
was lost with all on board, while the one I did 
take made a prosperous voyage, and I got back 
home in about a year safe and sound. But 
mother wasn’t here to meet me. 

‘*T got three pictures of mother,’’ the cap- 
tain went on after a pause. ‘‘One of ’em is 
an old daguerreotype on the mantelpiece at 
home, and it isn’t very good. The other two 


FATHER WAS TAKING 
ME DOWN TO 
BAYPORT IN THE 
OLD CHAISE 





“WELL, SURE ENOUGH, WE HAVEN'T BEEN 
ANY TIME AT ALLI” HE EXCLAIMED 


nobody but me can see. They are pretty plain 
to my eyes sometimes—this morning especially. 
There is mother setting in the kitchen with 
father, so kind of pitiful, the night I ran 
away; and again, there is mother standing 
on the doorstep, smiling the best she could and 
waving me good-by. I set great store by that 
picture, and I’m terrible glad I went back that 
night. ’’ 

The old captain lapsed into silence, and Clara 
Belle did not interrupt as they rode along mile 
after mile. When he spoke again it was to 
change the subject entirely. ‘‘ This old horse of 
mine never appears to be going so uncommon 
fast, but somehow he does eat up the ground 
amazingly. 2 

**Let’s see,’? he continued, drawing forth 
a battered silver watch. ‘*I took the time 
just as we pulled out from your mother’s, 
and it was six minutes to ten. Now she says 
seven minutes past ten; and, according to the 
guideboard, we’ve come five miles. That is 
doing pretty well, for a spavined horse. At 
that rate we’ll get to the depot way ahead of 
time. 

‘*We’re coming to the lily pond in a minute, 
and what say to stopping and picking some? I 
noticed a boat hauled up on the bank the last 
time I drove by. Mebbe you’d like to send 
some lilies back to your mother to show that 
you had loving thoughts of her while you 


were on your way. I guess that such a token 


doesn’t ever come amiss to those that have been 

left at home. But if you are the least mite 

afraid of getting left, we had better not stop.’’ 
“Oh, that’will be splendid!’’ said 








Clara Belle, with more animation than she 
had yet shown. ‘‘I’m not-at all afraid of 
getting left.’’ . 

The white-haired driver and his fair pas- 
senger hitched the horse by the roadside, and 
then, like truant children, they paddled the 
clumsy boat over. the pond, gathering their 
spoil of the white and gold flowers. 

‘*Don’t you believe we’ve pretty near used 
up our spare minutes?’’ suggested the captain 
at last. 

‘“‘Why, it doesn’t seem as if we had been 
here any time at all!’’ said Clara Belle. 

Again the captain took out his watch. 
‘*Well, sure enough, we haven’t been here any 
time at all,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘according to this 
old turnip of mine! It’s seven minutes past 
ten, just as it was before. I guess she’s stopped 
on me again.’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ Clara Belle cried, ‘‘that’s the train 
whistling, now! And here we are at least three 
miles from the station.’’ / 

*‘T guess you’ve sized up the situation about 
right,’’ the captain admitted. ‘‘It seems that 
we didn’t have any time to spare, after all. I 
suppose if I had stopped to figure how many 
times five miles goes into thirteen minutes I 
might have known that we hadn’t been going 
any such trotting-horse clip as that. Well,. we 

can stop and get all the lilies we 
want now, and to-morrow we can 
make a fresh start.’’ 

When the returning travelers had 
nearly reached home, Clara Belle 
said with some hesitation, ‘‘I really 
don’t want you to blame yourself, 
Capt. Orr, for letting me miss my 
train.’? 

‘‘Well, then, seeing it’s you, 1 
won’t,’’ returned the captain affa- 
bly. 

After a few minutes of silence, - 
she began again: ‘‘I might as well 
confess; I knew your watch was 
wrong all the time.’’ 

‘“*Did you, now?” said the cap- 
tain in a tone of interest. ‘‘And 
you were too polite to tell me! I’m 
a thousand times obliged to you, 
Clara Belle.’’ 

‘*But I wanted to get left,’ per- 
sisted the girl. 

‘*Well, then, it worked out com- 
plete, for get left you did.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? she went on, ‘‘I don’t 
want to have to keep thinking of 
how I left mother this morning. 
You see she thinks that seventeen 
going on eighteen is too young for 
me to begin a career in the city 
among strangers; but I was tired of 
staying at home and doing nothing, 
so I wouldn’t give her any peace 
until she half consented. Then, this 
morning, when I was all ready, 
she began to cry and took back 
her consent; and I was angry and 

said things I shouldn’t have said, and—I 
wonder if you noticed anything ?’’ 

‘*Well, it kind of came across me that mother 
wasn’t on the doorstep waving good-by,’* the 
captain replied. 

They were now making the turn of the road 
that brought them in sight of their journey’s 
end. 

‘*Why, there’s the doctor’s gig in front of 
mother’s door!’’ cried Clara Belle, and the 
color left her cheeks. ‘‘Do drive on as fast as 
ever you can!’’ 

When Capt. Orr reached home a little later, 
his wife met him with an anxious inquiry. 
‘“Dr. Carver drove by here a little while ago,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Did you meet him, and find out 
who’s sick?’ 

‘* Yes, I met him at Mrs. Ashley’s. Oh, 
it’s nothing dangerous!’’ he hastened to reas- 
sure her. ‘‘In fact, Mrs. Ashley was feeling 
pretty chipper when I left. The doctor was 
only there on an errand anyway. It seems 
that his brother-in-law who runs the mill over 
in Alna wants another office clerk right off, 
and the old doctor, who has always taken a 
good deal of interest in Clara Belle, thought 
he could get her the job. Clara Belle is pleased 
with the idea, and thankful enough that she 
came back with me.’’ 

‘*Came back with you? How did she happen 
to do that?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the captain, ‘‘it’s oftentimes 
hard telling just why womenfolks change their 
minds ; but, as near as I could guess, Clara Belle 
thought of something that she’d left behind.”’ 
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LIFE IN THE CANTIONMENT 


upon the visitor is likely to be unfavor- 

able. In a rolling country that has been 
denuded of trees the mushroom settlement 
sprawls over an area two miles long and a 
mile wide. It consists of two thousand or more 
unpainted wooden buildings, some large, some 
small. Most of the roads that wind about 
among these buildings are unfinished—dusty or 
muddy, according to the weather. The grounds 
are likewise unfinished; there is no grass, the 
stumps have not all been grubbed up, and the 
bushes and underbrush have not all been 
cleared away. The outward appearance of this 
town of forty thousand inhabitants is squalid 
and depressing. 

But when you enter the camp and begin to 
observe the character and details of the life 
within it, your sense of depression soon van- 
ishes. In its place there grows rapidly a feel- 
ing of admiration and enthusiasm. And by 
the time you take your departure you are 
ready to declare that there is no more inspiring 
human spectacle than that exhibited in the 
multitudinous activities of the superficially 
repulsive settlement. In themselves the 
activities may be of an inconsequent and 
trivial nature. A company of men, some of 
them not in uniform, double timing back 
and forth over a short stretch of road, or 
squatting and rising in unison, or standing 
at parade rest without rifles, might seem, 
when thus described, more amusing to look 
at than inspiring. In reality, it can be only 
the most frivolous of observers who would 
find them so. ; 

These men performing their elementary 
tasks are inspiring because, whatever the 
test or the task, there is to be seen not one 
sullen or discontented face. I commented 
on that fact to the lieutenant in charge of 
the athletic activities of the camp, and he 
said, ‘‘Why, the men up here are enjoying 
this war.’? He added, after a pause, ‘‘So 
far.’? That assertion, with the qualifying 
afterthought, seemed to me to express the 
situation. Those forty thousand men are get- 
ting all there is out of the present, and are 
thinking as little as possible about the future. 
But they all know why they are in training. 
] Association building; a class of a hundred 

men were having a French lesson ; it closed 
with the singing of the Marseillaise. I stood 
on the knoll in front of Division Headquarters 
and saw the battalions coming home from their 
morning drill; they streamed up through 
the hills and valleys from every quarter, 
marching, some of them, to the music of a 
band, singing, others of them, as they 
marched—men in uniform, men not yet in 
uniform, men with rifles, men with sticks, 
men with picks and shovels, men empty- 
handed ; and impressive as was that distant 
view of the columns swarming up from the 
fields of their manceuvres, it was more 
impressive to see the faces of the men when 
they came close. For there was no mistak- 
ing the way they bore themselves — even 
those who wore their civilian clothes. 
Already they were soldiers—and proud 
to be. 

‘*The spirit of the men is fine,’’ said the 
captain of a machine-gun company. ‘‘ They 
came here, many of them, thinking that 
they were going to jail. They expected to 
be bullied and beaten, sent to the guard- 
house for slips committed through igno- . 
ranee, treated as if they were hardly human. 
They couldn’t believe it at first when their 
officers took an interest in each one of 
them personally and showed a desire to 
be friendly and helpful. ’’ 

A passing private, a swarthy fellow with a 
big, black moustache, saluted, and the captain 
returned the salute. 

**See that man?’’ said the captain. ‘*‘ He 
doesn’t understand English. There are three 
or four in the company who speak no English. 
That fellow isa Russian. You’d think he might 
be unhappy, but he isn’t. He’s quick to learn 
—watching all the time. There are classes in 
English at the Y. M. C. A. for the foreigners. 


"Te first impression that the camp makes 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CAMP 
WENT into a Young Men’s Christian 


They’1l leave this place with more of an ednu- | 


cation than they ever dreamed of getting.’’ 

‘*Do you know all the men in your company 
by name?’’ 

‘*Yes, every one. That’s the first task I set 
myself—to learn to know every man. When I 
was in training for my commission a little inci- 
dent showed me how much it means to a fellow 
in the ranks if his commanding officer takes 
some friendly notice of him. I had been inocu- 
lated for typhoid and was feeling pretty seedy, 
and I showed it when I reported for drill. The 
captain—a regular army officer—came up to me 
and told me he’d been laid flat by ‘his inocula- 
tion and expressed his sympathy for one who 
seemed to be reacting to it as he did. I was so 
grateful to that captain that I was ready after 
that to follow him like a dog. So now, when a 
man is nursing a sore shoulder I go up and give 
him a similar little talk; or when a man is 
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limping I always have a look at his 
feet and then tell him about the 
time I had a blister on my heel. 
Just that little bit of personal atten- 
tion always seems to get them.’’ 

‘*Do you think that all the com- 
pany commanders show the same 
sort of interest in their men?’’ 

‘*T?m sure they do. The spirit of the camp is 
the best proof of the fact. The men come to us 
with their troubles, and we help them as best 
we can. There’s one thing you won’t find in 
this camp, and that’s the old-time bulldozing, 
bullyragging drill sergeant. There’s plenty of 
plain talk at times, but we don’t enforce dis- 
cipline by brutal methods. ’’ 

A photographer was waiting in front of the 
barracks to take the company picture ; the cap- 
tain ordered his men to fall in and then ranged 
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Arthur Stanwood Pier 


the camp was by no means ex- 
clusively military. Although for 
building the roads throughout 
the cantonment civilian labor is 
employed, the clearing and im- 
provement of the grounds are left 
to the soldiers. Each company is 
charged with the task of grading 
round its barracks, mess hall and officers’ 
quarters—work that sometimes involves level- 
ing a stump-infested knoll or filling up a deep 
ravine. There were plenty of shovels and picks 
and axes, but a great dearth of wheelbarrows ; 
for the removal and dumping of rocks and dirt 
the men used the wooden boxes in which sup- 
plies of various kinds had been shipped to 
the camp; when long poles were nailed to the 
sides of a box two men, taking hold at either 
end, could carry it even when it was well filled 








TEACHING THE MEN TO GO “OVER THE TOP” 


them in a semicircle with himself and the lieu- 
tenants in the middle. As the exposure was 
being made, the captain moved a little, and 
some of the men noticed it. Afterwards one of 
them came up to him and said, ‘‘Captain, if 
you spoiled that picture, woe be unto you!’’ 

‘*If the picture’s spoiled, it will be your 
fault, not mine,’’ retorted the captain. ‘‘I 
shaved for it, and you didn’t. ’’ 

‘*That’s right, too.’? The man passed a hand 
over his stubbly chin and went off chuckling. 

‘*Tt’s a democratic community,’’ the captain 
remarked, ‘‘even though everyone is constantly 
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with rocks. Grubbing up stumps was a common 
occupation for an afternoon, and so was raking 
the company drill ground. 

But throughout the camp there was no uni- 
formity of occupation; while the men of one 
company were listening to a lecture, the men 
of another might be going through setting-up 
exercises, and those of a third would be playing 
**soecer.’? Members of the Signal Service corps 
were to be seen standing on the roofs of some 
of the buildings and wigwagging. Off in the 
distance from one of the football fields came 
shouts and cheers—for a regimental football 
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THIS GROUP OF 





NEW ARRIVALS SEEM TO HAVE ENJOYED THEIR FIRST 


MEAL AT THE CANTONMENT 


saluting some superior. Rich and poor chucked 
in together, bunking together, eating together, 
working together—not much chance for snob- 
bery. In the Liberty-Loan campaign I went 
about in my company to see who wanted 
to buy bonds, and one fellow said, ‘I’ve sub- 
scribed through my bank for thirty thousand 
dollars; do you think I ought to take more?’ 
I told him that to help the camp subscription 
along he’d better take a thousand or two more. 
‘Oh, well, make it five!’ he said. That same 
fellow came to me a few days later and said 
he thought the company officers needed an 
automobile. I allowed it would be a mighty 
handy thing and asked him what kind he had. 
He named three—all big touring cars of expen- 
sive makes—and gave me my choice. There he 
is now, helping a fellow who’s a carpenter by 
trade to build a garage. When it’s finished, I’ll 
get leave for him to go home and bring up one 
of his cars to put into it.’’ 

The captain excused himself in order to 
assemble his company and give them a half- 
hour lecture on gas masks and gas attacks. 
Before he took his departure he informed me 
that the first use of gas in warfare was by the 
Spartans in their wars against the Beeotians, 
and that the Greeks used flame throwers when 
they captured the city of Babylon. 

The work that the men were doing round 





eleven was playing a visiting college team, and 
there was much excitement on the side lines. 

Men who look contented and cheerful are 
sure to be well housed and well fed. Inspection 
of the sleeping quarters and of the kitchens 
and mess halls should reassure the most anxious 
parent. The barracks are two-story buildings, 
bare, clean, orderly, well filled with beds ; there 
is not much space for a man to hang up his 
clothes, but a man in camp has not many 
clothes to hang up. Just a few steps from the 
barracks is the lavatory, with running water 
and shower baths; every man is required to 
take at least two baths a week. The sergeants 
keep a record of the baths and are instructed 
to report any delinquent. 


THE MESS HALL 


OME of the company cooks never did any 
cooking before they went to the camp. 
Their early efforts naturally met with 

disfavor ; now it is rare that complaint is heard 
about the food. There is plenty of it, and it is 
of good variety. Each company has three or 
four cooks; daily four men are detailed to help 
in the kitchen, and four others are detailed to 
serve as waiters. Thus nearly every man has in 
the course of a month a turn at either kitchen 
or table service. The cleanness of the mess hall 











would delight the careful housewife. The tables 
are made of three boards laid lengthwise, 
with open spaces between—no cracks in which 
grease may accumulate. The tableware is of 
tin and shines brightly. If a man finds his 
appetite unsatisfied by the food in the mess 
hall, the post exchange is near at hand and 
will provide him at a little more than cost with 
fruit, milk, soft drinks, ice cream, cake and 
candy. In every cantonment there are sixteen 
post exchanges, operated like a chain of stores 
and carrying in addition to foodstuffs articles 
of all sorts that might be useful to a soldier. 
The exchanges are the only places inside the 
cantonment where a man can spend money. 
Some of them have done a business of three or 
four thousand dollars in a single day, and have 
sold in one day a thousand pints of milk. The 
men go to the exchanges to buy newspapers; 
the exchanges are sure to be rallying places 
after a day of hard exercise. 
But there are no other rallying places so 
popular as the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights 
of Columbus buildings. They are the social 
and recreation centres of the camp. It is 
to the Y. M. C. A. or the K. of C. build- 
ing that the man goes to write. his letters. 
Writing paper and envelopes, pens and. ink 
are put at his disposal without charge. 


AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


FRIENDLY and obliging secretary 
A will help him out in the spelling of 
words that bother him. The same 

friendly and obliging secretary will tele- 
phone messages for the man who cannot 
‘make himself understood. It is not uncom- 
mon for the toll operator to miss the name 
of a place when it is given in broken 
English, but the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
can always make the toll operator under- 
stand. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the K. of C. build- 
ings are both numerous and large. Along 
each side of the hall and fastened to the 

wall stretch the writing tables; above them 
are shelves of books; each building has a 
library that is constantly being enlarged. The 
floor space of the hall is filled with benches; 
in a corner is a piano; and at the end of the 
hall is a stage that every evening is the scene 
of some sort of entertainment, musical, dra- 
matic, literary. 

Both the Y. M. C..A. and the K. of C. are 
active in promoting athletic interests. Accord- 
ing to the season, they furnish the equipment 
for football, baseball, basket ball, boxing ; they 
would be glad to supply it in larger quantity 

than they have thus far been able to do, 
for the demand for such materials con- 
stantly exceeds the supply. Under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A. boxing les- 
sons are given by well-trained instructors. 
Throughout the camp emphasis is placed 
on the importance of boxing ‘‘as an aid 
to the development of a fighting man.” 
‘*Tt makes a man aggressive, gives him 
self-confidence and courage, ’’ said the ath- 
letie director of the Y. M. C. A. ‘Boxing 
and football are the best sports for a soldier, 
and boxing is even more useful than foot- 
ball because the position and movement of 
the hands in boxing correspond absolutely 
to the position and movement of the hands 
in bayonet work.’’ 

The Y. M. C. A. does more than to pro- 
mote athletic sports and provide enter- 
tainment and recreation. [ts buildings are 
virtually substations of the post office; it 
does an enormous parcel - post business, 
and it sends pestal orders home for the 
men after pay day. Furthermore, it affords 
the men facilities for study. In every 
Y. M. C. A. building there is a profes- 
sional teacher, and there are also volunteer 

teachers from among the drafted men who 
conduct classes in different branches of study. 
No charge is made for tuition; the only 
expense is for textbooks, which are sold at 
eost. English, French, Spanish, mathematies, 
history, government and other subjects are 
competently taught. Through the classes at 
the Y. M. C. A. and through similar classes 
that are conducted in barracks, the drafted 
man who is ambitious to make the most of his 
time and opportunities can get a pretty broad 
education. 

Besides carrying on its recreation and educa- 
tional work, the Y. M. C. A. does not neglect 
the religious side of life. Throughout the week 
Bible classes meet in its buildings, it distributes 
Bibles free of charge to men who want them, 
it engages clergymen of all denominations to 
hold services in its buildings on Sundays. In 
the Y. M. C. A. as in the K. of.C. buildings 
all men are welcomed, whatever their religious 
faith. 

Singing isa diversion that the camp author- 
ities like to encourage. Men who sing are of 
good heart and spirit. A camp singing master, 
commissioned by the government, assembles 
men from the different regiments and com- 
panies and trains them to lead choruses and 
marching songs. Then these leaders organize 
the singing in their own companies. Hiking 
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along the roads or returning from the morning 
drill, the men forget their weariness under 
the magnetic influence of an enthusiastic song 
leader. 

There are no long periods of continuous con- 
finement in the camp. ‘The men get leave occa- 
sionally for the week-end, and they often have 
afternoons and evenings free, when they may 
visit the neighboring towns. The government 
recognizes the importance of looking after the 
welfare of the men while they are outside the 
cantonment no less than while they are in it. 


Soldiers’ clubs are being established in the. 


towns near the camps—clubs with reading 
rooms, billiard tables, libraries, bowling alleys 
and baths; clubs with easy-chairs, which to 
the soldier are a special luxury. Furthermore, 
the people of the neighboring communities 
are getting over the shyness that characterizes 
the attitude of the civilian toward the man in 
uniform, and are coéperating to give the sol- 
diers some share in the neighborhood life. 
Among the various companies and regiments 
there is a healthy spirit of emulation that 
seeks expression not only in athletic contests 
but also in military attainments. Each com- 
pany has an ambition to be the best-drilled in 
the regiment; each regiment wants to be the 
‘‘erack’’ regiment of the brigade. The men 
have pride in the organizations to which they 
belong ; they are eager to make a good showing 
not only for their own sake but for that of their 
officers, whom with few exceptions they like 


LONE 
GREAT 


In Ten Chapters 


HEN I awoke at day- 
light I saw my father 
sitting on his couch and ° 


staring at the fire that my mother 
had just built. He looked very 
grave and sad and tired; I think that he had 
sat up all night brooding over his disgrace. 











and admire. Jealousy and enmity rarely man- 
ifest themselves ; feuds and intrigues among the 
men are few; throughout the camp the spirit 
is one of good sportsmanship, earnest endeavor, 
fair competition. 

I passed a company drill ground at sunset. 
The company had not yet received its arms, 
but the young captain had called it out for the 
ceremony of guard mount, even though it had 
to be carried through somewhat as pantomime. 
The men stood at parade rest, the captain stood 
with folded arms facing them; back and forth 
between him and the men paraded the band— 
a squad whistling and led by a corporal who 
was solemnly pretending to wield a baton. The 
gravity with which the unarmed men per- 
formed their statuesque part in a drill that 
calls for the utmost formality and perfection 
of accoutrement, the dignity with which the 
whistling band marched and counter-marched, 
was touching and impressive. It made the 
observer realize the earnestness of their striving 
to do their full duty, to learn all the lessons, 
to perform as well as possible a soldier’s tasks. 

Because that spirit, and that spirit alone, pre- 
vails throughout the cantonments, the National 
Army of America, when it has finally been 
trained, will make war with an efficiency quite 
equal to that of any other army in the world. 
And when its term of service is over, the men 
who formed the National Army of America 
will surely bring a new spirit, a new efficiency, 
into the arts and works of peace. 


BULLS 


MISTAKE 
Cyy James Will 


ard Schultz_ 
Chapter Two 


my mother sobbed; and Nitaki 
and I said that we, too, would 
rather go with him. 

‘There! You see how it is!’’ 
my father exclaimed. 

‘¢Well, then, gol’? Fox Eyes said angrily, 
‘*but when trouble comes to you, just remem- 


‘*My man,’’ said my mother presently, ‘‘we | ber that I did my best to keep you from it!’’ 
have not a mouthful of food in the lodge. May | And snatching up his robe, he left the lodge. 


I not at least get from my brothers 
enough meat for the children’s 
early meal ?’’ 

** Yes, go get some,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘They must eat and so 
must you. Myself, I shall not eat 
another meal in this camp.’’ 

““Oh, what—what do you mean 
by saying that?’’ she asked. 

‘*Just this: from this day on I 
am no longer a Pekuni. Go get 
food and cook and eat it, and then 
pack up as soon as you can. The 
midday sun shall see us far on our 
way from this camp.’”’ 

With sinking hearts Nitaki and 
I listened ; to be taken away forever 
from our relatives and our play- 
mates would be a terrible thing. 
We could not at first believe that 
our father really meant what he 
said. But my mother knew better. 
Without a word she went out, and 
soon returned with her brother, 
Fox Eyes, and my father’s young- 
est brother, White Wolf. She 
brought meat, and set it up before 
the fire to roast. 

‘* Lone Bull, brother!’’ White 
Wolf cried. ‘‘What is this wé hear— 
that you intend to leave us?’’ 

‘You heard truth!’’ my father 
exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘You saw me 
whipped, forever disgraced, last 
night. After that do you think 
that I could remain a member of 
this tribe? I am done with this 
ungrateful people !’’ 

‘*But, brother, you broke the rule; you —’’ 

“*T did not go out to chase the big herd of 
buffaloes,’’ my father interrupted sharply, 
‘‘nor did I intentionally stampede it. That 
was an accident. But no chance was given me 
to explain. Brother, it is useless for you to 
argue with me; my mind is made up. I should 
like to have the weapons that the Seizers took 
from me last night. If you can get them for 
me, I shall be pleased ; if you can’t, well, I can 
make new bow and arrows. ’’ 

‘*Lone Bull, my elder brother,’’ said White 
Wolf, ‘‘you are thinking only of yourself. 
Consider your woman and your children, and 
for their sake remain with us.”’ 

‘*White Wolf’s words are my words, brother- 
in-law,’’ Fox Eyes put in. ‘‘It is risking the 
life of Sisaki and the lives of your children to 
take them with you. Sooner or later a war 
party will make an end of you all.’’ 

‘*Well, since you put it that way, I shall not 
compel Sisaki and the children to go with 
me. They shall remain here, if they choose. 
What say you, woman and children mine?’’ 

‘*Well you know that your trail is my trail,’’ 





ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


‘*Brother, I shall argue with you no more; 
I see that it is useless, ’’ said White Wolf, rising. 
‘*T go now to try to get your weapons for you. ”’ 

News traveled fast in camp that morning. 
White Wolf had no more than started on his 
errand than the head chief came in, followed 
by several medicine men and leading warriors 
of the tribe. 

‘*Now, then, Lone Bull, what is this we 
hear ?’’ the chief began as he sat down beside 
my father. ‘‘Surely the tongues are forked that 
bring word that you are leaving us forever?’’ 

‘*Whosoever the tongues, they spoke straight. 
I am leaving you—I and my woman and 
children—forever,’’ my father answered, and 
would say not another word, although the 
chief and those with him tried to show him 
that he was making a great mistake. Presently, 
angered by his silence, they got up and left. 

As my mother was setting some of the roasted 
meat before my sister and me, White Wolf came 
in with the weapons. At sight of them my 
father’s face brightened. 

‘*Ha! I have not, then, to make new weap- 
ons !’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ This night we shall feast 








on good fat meat of my own killing. Hurry, 
my son, eat quickly, and go run in the horses. ’’ 

I was too unhappy to eat; and so when I 
had taken only a mouthful or two I went out 
for the herd. By the time I got it to the water 
our lodge was down and the packs all made 
up. White Wolf came over and helped me catch 
the number of animals we needed—five pack, 
two travois and four riding horses. 

‘*Nephew,’’ he said to me as we led the 
animals in, ‘‘from this day you must put away 
your boyhood and become a man. Your father 
is taking you all into great danger. You must 
fight hard for your mother and sister.’’ 

‘*T will do my best,’’ I answered. 

‘*Of course you will,’’ said he; ‘‘therefore, 
take this.’’ : 

And he unslung and handed me his bow 
and arrows in their beautiful, long-tailed otter- 
skin case and quiver. 

We were not long in saddling and loading 
the horses. A large crowd had surrounded us, 
and while some of the women helped my 
mother with the packing they made her ery 
by telling her how much they would miss her 
at their little gatherings; and several of the 
old women cried with her. 

Nitaki, too, was crying at parting with her 
playmates, and it was all I could do to keep the 
tears from my eyes as my boy friends crowded 
round me with words of sympathy and with 
little offerings of one kind and another. 

When the last horse was loaded, my father 
told my mother to mount her animal and to 
lead out on the down-the-river trail. He and I 
then rounded up the loose stock and fell in 
behind her and Nitaki, and passed out of the 
bounds of the great camp. I wondered whether 
I should ever see it again. And looking east- 
ward at the great, lonely plains and buttes and 
the timbered valley, where many a foe no doubt 
was lurking, I felt that I had surely parted 
from my friends and relatives forever. 

All the long morning and until far into the 
afternoon we kept to the trail at a slow trot. 
And during all that time my father never spoke 
@ word. 

From midday on signs of game became more 
and more plentiful in the valley. We saw a 
number of deer and several elk, but it was not 
until a band of buffaloes appeared ahead, wend- 
ing their way down the valley slope to the 
river, that my father ordered a halt. He then 
went on through the timber and we three 
silently waited for a signal from him. We had 
not the heart to talk. 

The band of buffaloes straggled across the 








just as well have whispered: the deafening 
rush of the buffaloes killed my words. 

The words of warning were no more than 
out of my lips when the herd was upon us. 
‘The creatures hemmed us in ; loose horses and 
pack horses, and ourselves on our rearing, 
terror-stricken animals, were swept along with 
them. On either side of me a big, plunging, 
sharp-horned cow pressed close; behind was a 
solid mass of them; in front the swiftest of the 
herd had swept round us and now hemmed 
us in. 

My mother was separated from me by six or 
eight animals on my right. On my left, anda 
little ahead, with only a couple of shaggy, 
brown, plunging backs between us, rode my 
sister, tightly gripping the mane of her horse. 
On all sides of us were some of our loose 
stock mixed in with the buffaloes ; the greatest 
number of the horses had broken out of the 
brush ahead of the stampede, and were safe 
enough on the open, grassy bottom. 

My mother was on a big, strong, gentle horse 
of good staying power, and I did not worry 
much about her safety. But Nitaki was in great 
danger, for her three-year-old colt was only 
half broken, and sometimes went crazy when 
he became excited. I saw now that she had 
lost control of the animal, for the rawhide rope 
that she used for a bridle had become un- 
hitched from his lower jaw. Our one way to 
get free from the herd was to guide our horses 
toward the outer edge of it as now and then an 
open space allowed; but without a bridle my 
sister could not do that. 

My uncle’s words came to my mind: ‘‘From 
this day you must put away your boyhood and 
become a man—fight hard for your mother and 
sister. ’’ 

I must clear the way of the buffaloes between 
us. Right at my back was the weapon that my 
uncle had given me; in the excitement of the 
stampede I had forgotten all about it. Reaching 
back I pulled the case and quiver round, drew 
out the bow and strung it, but not without 
great effort; my slender boy arms were no 
match for the tough wood, and I never could 
have done it if my excitement and eagerness 
had not for the time being given me almost 
the strength of a man. 

I fitted an arrow to the bow and, bending 
forward and over to the left, I drew back the 
cord with a sudden pull and let the arrow go 
—and zip! it went low down into the cow’s 
side just behind the ribs. It was a heart shot. 
The big animal made two more jumps and 
dropped, and I swung my horse into the space 
that had been hers. Fitting another 
arrow to the bow, I fired it at the 








BENDING FORWARD AND OVER TO THE LEFT, I DREW BACK THE CORD WITH A SUDDEN PULL 


bottom in single file and disappeared in the 
timber that bordered the river. They did not 
see us, for we had stopped in a thick growth 
of service berry and cherry brush that was 
higher than our heads as we sat our horses. 
We kept. looking at the grassy bottom that 
they had crossed, expecting them to rush out 
on their back trail when my father should 
attack them. 

But, as we afterwards learned, he misjudged 
the point at which they would enter the timber, 
and rode some distance below it. Then, discov- 
ering his mistake, he turned back and charged 
them as they were lined along the shore of the 
river, drinking. A high cutbank on the oppo- 
site shore prevented their crossing the stream; 
so they plunged back into the timber right 
toward us. 

Big and little, there must have been all of 
five hundred of the animals. The thunder and 
rattle of their hoofs, the cracking of dry wood 
and swishing of brush, warned us that they 
were coming our way. 

‘*Ride out of this brush! Go! Quick!’ I 





shouted to my mother and sister, but I might 





remaining cow. It struck a little 
too far back, but a second shaft 
did good work; the cow stopped 
short and did not at once drop, 
and so caused a split in the crush 
of animals behind her. Thus I had 
a clear path to my sister. 

Her horse had begun to buck and 
kick, and a second before his furi- 
ous plunges had caused the saddle 
cinch to break. As she felt the sad- 
dle rise with her Nitaki shrieked 
and for the first time looked back 
at me for help. The second jump 
of the horse jolted her and the 
saddle far back on his hips, for 
she had lost her grip on the mane. 
My heart nearly stopped beating 
when I saw that another jump of 
the horse would send her down 
under the feet of the buffaloes. 

I was two jumps of my horse 
from her; hitting my mount a 
heavy whack with my bow, I sent 
him leaping forward. Just as 
Nitaki was going backward off her 
animal I caught her by the waist 
and somehow pulled her crosswise 
on my horse in front of the saddle. 
There she lay, head down on one 
side and heels down on the other, 
for I had not the strength to set 
her up before me. 

Again the buffaloes closed in 
round us. I knew that the terrific 
pace would soon wind my horse 
now that he carried a double burden. Should 
he stumble and fall—right there we should 
meet our end. On and on we went; I had to 
whack my horse harder and harder to make 
him hold his own in the rush. 

Just as I was fearing that the poor beast 
could keep up no longer, the head~buffalo, for 
no apparent reason, suddenly swung the herd 
to the left, straight toward some big old cotton- 
wood trees that stood in the middle of the 
bottom between the river and the foot of the 
valley slope. We soon came into the scat- 
tering grove, and I turned my blown and 
sweating horse in behind the first big tree 
trunk. On either side the big herd of buffaloes 
thundered by us, and soon the last stragglers 
passed. 

I had been looking for my mother, but had 
not seen her in the herd as it passed. Forcing 
my horse round the tree, I looked back; and 
with great relief I saw her a little way off 
with my father. Nitaki slid to the ground and 
sat there, limp and weak. 

‘‘Oh, what a narrow escape we had!’? my 
mother cried when she came up. ‘‘ Brave boy, 
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T Shipman’s Point Quarry the drill holes 
had all been charged for the next big 
blast. Wells, the young foreman, was 

busy at the upper edge of the sixty-foot cliff 
rigging the battery wires that were to set it off. 

The hot July sun shone into the pit below. 
Stopping for a moment beside one of the half- 
filled cars of breakwater rock, Jones wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. He looked up envi- 
ously at Wells. There was a cool breeze off the 
water up there. Then another jagged, half-ton 
piece of granite swung toward him at the end 
of the derrick cable. With feet spread apart, 
he prepared to meet it as the man at the hoister 
lowered it, and to guide it inte place on the car. 

At that moment there came a shout from the 
top of the cliff. Everyone in the pit stopped at 
once and looked up. Almost directly overhead 
dangled the feet and legs of Wells, the foreman, 
who was clinging desperately by his finger tips 
to a seam in the blasted face of the cliff less 
than three feet from the top. Below him the 
cliff fell away sixty feet to the rock-strewn 
bottom of the quarry. Jones realized at a glance 
that the foreman could not keep his hold for 
more than two or three minutes at the longest. 

Now, to reach the top of the cliff Wells had 
rowed a hundred yards from the quarry dock 
to the end of the granite ledge, where it sloped 
off into the sea. ‘There was no time to go by 
that route now, and there was no way to scale 
the sheer face of the cliff. 

As Jones looked up, his eye lit on one of 
the steel stays that supported the derrick and 
that was secured by a ringbolt some distance 
back from the edge of the cliff. A moment 
later he was mounting the stubby rounds that 
led to the top of the derrick. He did not stop 
to reflect; every second counted. He was a 
powerful young giant and quick and nimble 
for his size. He knew his strength, or at least 
felt a not unwarranted confidence and pride 
in it. And yet, as he mounted the derrick, a 
qualm of misgiving went over him—he won- 
dered whether he had undertaken a foolhardy 
thing, afterall: But the thought that he had 
chosen at once the quickest way of reaching 
Wells encouraged him to keep on. 

He arrived at the top, seized the steel stay 
in his powerful grip and without hesitation 
swung out over the quarry. Hand over hand 
he started out along the gradual decline, while 
the men below looked on in silence. 

‘**Cling on for a minute longer!’’ he shouted 
encouragingly to Wells. 

The foreman did not answer—he was bend- 
ing all his energy to keeping his hold. 

As Jones advanced the stay swayed more 
and more. Before he had gone half of the two 
hundred feet between the derrick top and’ the 
cliff, the taut steel rope was vibrating in waves 
that threatened to snap the cable from his 
grasp. He wondered again whether he had 
undertaken too great a task. He was proud 
of his strength, proud of the wonderful grip of 
his hands. ‘‘ Jones of the Iron Grip,’’ they 
called him at the quarry, although he was 
keen enough to realize that they had 
bestowed the title as a slap at his 
pride. He was not a 
boaster, but he had al- 
most unconsciously tried 
to impress on others 
that his was no com- 
mon strength. His 
companions had 
learned to avoid his 
handshake. 

The twisted, rusty 
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steel cable, swaying sick- 
eningly, chafed his hands 
as he advanced. His 
progress became slower. \ 

It was a great deal harder 

work than he had anticipated. 

He had not counted on the mer- 

ciless vibrations that swept at intervals 
along the wire. He dreaded each recur- 
rence of them as he forged ahead, and 
always stopped and clung desperately 
with both hands until the wave had 


He had covered perhaps three quarters 
of the distance between the derrick and 
the ledge when Wells shouted to him to 
hurry. 

Jones’s arms and wrists were playing 
out. He stopped again and, throwing 
both legs over the wire, tried to hitch 
himself along. But- progress by that 
method was much slower, and time was 
precious. The foreman could not hold on 
many seconds longer. 

Letting his feet swing again, Jones 
started once more down the sloping wire. 
The palms of his hands burned furi- 
ously ; he felt as if he were gripping a 
red-hot iron. A little stream of blood 
trickled down each wrist from his raw, 
bleeding fingers. 

Only thirty feet more of steel stretched 
ahead of him; but it seemed too far to 
go. He had to stop again for a breath- 
ing spell. Almost directly beneath him 
he saw the foreman’s upturned face, 
white and drawn; beyond him he saw 
the sharp-edged rocks of the quarry 
bottom. 

** Don’t stop, for mercy’s sake!’’ 
pleaded Wells. 

For the moment all thought of his 
own suffering left Jones and he forged 
ahead once more, but his progress now 
was painfully slow. At each vibration 
of the wire rope he was forced to throw 
one leg over it and to cling to it with all 
the remaining strength of his two hands. 

Wells still clung, with his hands 
scarcely more than two feet below the 
edge of the cliff. Jones’s dangling feet 
seemed almost within the foreman’s 
reach. The man of the iron grip had 
thought that Wells could 
grasp his feet and that 
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by keeping his hold 
onthe stayhe might 
be able to pull him 
up to the ledge. But 
now he had to give 
up the idea; his own 
strength was too near- 
ly used up, and more- 
over he realized that 
Wells could not let go 
with one hand without 
oe falling. Only a few yards 
a now separated Jones from 
the top of the cliff ; but all 
strength seemed to have 
; " left his tortured hands. 
Something made him look 
down at Wells, and he saw him throw 
his head forward as if he were about 
to let go. 

“Cling on!’? he cried. ‘‘ Another sec- 
ond, and I’!l be there!’’ 

With a last supreme effort he spurred 
himself on. When he was still several feet 
from the edge he swung forward with all 
his might and dropped. He landed spraw]- 
ing on his hands and knees on the top of 
the cliff. 

Stepping cautiously to the edge, he 
saw that the foreman still kept his hold 
on the sharp edge of rock two feet or so 
below. He marveled that the man had 
been able to keep his grasp so long; 
still, probably not two minutes had passed 
since he had started up the derrick. He 
thought now of lying flat on his stomach 
and seizing the man’s wrists, but decided 
that it would do little good. In that 
position he could not lift Wells over the 
edge. 


With one knee on the ledge and the 
other foot planted firmly at the edge of 
it, Jones reached down with his right 
hand and grasped one of the foreman’s 
straining wrists. It was 
more of a fistful than 
the slender wire of the 
derrick stay and not so 
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hot to his bleeding hand. The foreman, too, 
was lighter by forty pounds than Jones. 
Safe for the moment in Jones’s iron grip, 
the foreman’s hands relaxed their failing 
hold. Then the young giant on the top of 
the ledge slowly began to straighten his 
back. Almost imperceptibly to the silent, 
watching quarrymen the foreman moved up- 
ward an inch, another, and another. 

The strain on Jones’s arm was tremendous. 
He had not been able to take hold with both 
hands, for he realized that in bending over 
far enough to get a double grip he would 
lessen too much the lifting power of his back. 
He dared not lean too far. Slower now the 
back of the young quarryman continued to 
straighten. 

The strain on his back and his wrist was 
terrible. Great beads of sweat stood out on his 
forehead. He was conscious the next moment 
that his hold was weakening. His hand was 
still moist with blood, and so his grip was less 
certain. Wells reached up with his free hand 
to seize his rescuer’s wrist. 

**No,’’ grunted Jones breathlessly, ‘‘ the 
ather hand now!’’ 

With a sudden movement he reached over 
and seized Wells’s other wrist, but he was 
sure now that he had reached the limit of 
his strength. To gain another inch seemed 
impossible. His back felt as if it were break- 
ing under the strain; he feared that the next 
instant he should be dragged down with the 
foreman into the pit. But the thought of 
letting go and saving himself never entered 
his mind. 

Wells tried frantically to find with his feet 
a hold in the surface of the cliff. Every time 
that the foreman’s feet slipped from their 
slight hold upon the rock Jones received a 
wrench that threatened to pull him over, and 
that put a great and sudden strain on his 
back and wrists. Besides, he feared that the 
struggling man was losing his head, and that 
his struggles would become still more frantic. 

**Keep still!’? Jones groaned hoarsely, as 
he felt himself lose an inch or two of the dis- 
tance he had won. 

‘**Too much, I guess, for even your iron 
grip, Jones,’’ said the foreman, suddenly 
calm. 

The words angered Jones. 

‘*No, it isn’t, either, too much for it!’’ he 
managed to say through his clenched teeth. 
“*T’ll do it yet!”? 

The big quarryman’s fighting strength was 
now thoroughly roused. He strained upward 
in a final effort to end the grim struggle. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, his back 
straightened. , 

The foreman’s hands reached the top of the 
cliff ; his head and shoulders followed. Jones’s 
straining body bent backward farther still, and 
the next moment he fell over on the ledge, 
with the foreman on top of him. 

A cheer from the quarry pit reached Jones’s 
ears ; but for a moment he lay as he had fallen, 
too completely exhausted to try to move. 





you saved your sister. I don’t know how I got 
out of the stampede. I guess it was more my 
horse than myself that found the way.’’ 

‘*All is well,’’ said my father happily. ‘‘For 
your escape from the great danger I shall make 
sacrifice to the sun this day. And back there 
by the river I killed a fat cow. Come, let us 
round up the pack horses and make camp, and 
after we have feasted and rested a while you 
and I, my son, will go after the loose horses 
that are missing. They will soon drop out from 
the buffalo herd. ’’ 

That evening, round the cheerful little fire 
in our lodge, we forgot our troubles for a while 
and were happy. I felt very proud of myself, 
for I had saved my sister from a terrible death 
and had killed my first buffaloes—two of them 
with three arrows. 

One thing that we had been wanting to know, 
and that we had hesitated to ask about, was 
whither we were headed? My father now of 
his own accord told us his plan. 

‘“*T thought at first of going across the 
Backbone-of-the-world and joining the Flat- 
heads,’’ he said, ‘‘but I have little love for 
their timbered, buffaloless country. So we will 
go down in the country of the Gros Ventres 
and live with them. They are almost the same 
as our brothers, and their head chief, Short 
Bow, is my especial friend. If we have good 
luck, we shall find their camp within the next 
five or six days. No doubt they are hunting 
along the foot of the Bear Paw mountains. ’’ 

Since we could no longer live among our 





own people, his plan suited us very well. The 
Gros Ventres, who are really Arapahoes, had 
come to the Blackfeet when, more than fifty 
winters back, the six or seven clans of them 
had parted from the main tribe because of a 
quarrel about the ownership of a white cow 
that had been killed in a buffalo trap. Ever 
since that time they had been our allies; they 
had free range of our great hunting ground, 
and sometimes. camped beside us for many 
moons. 

A great many of them spoke our language 
perfectly, but never was there a Blackfoot able 
to master their words. Twist my tongue as 
I would, I could never get out one of their 
words with the right sound. 

We did not break camp the next day until 
nearly noon, for my mother insisted upon cut- 
ting much of the meat into thin sheets for 
drying. While she and Nitaki were doing that, 
my father and I sat up on the rim of the valley 
where we could see the country in all direc- 
tions. We did not mean to have any prowling 
war party surprise us. 

Nowhere on the plains or in the valley was 
there any sign that enemies were moving 
round. Here and there bands of buffaloes and 
timid antelopes were on their way to the river 
for water, or moving out from it to graze on 
the wide plains. We sat there all the morn- 
ing, keeping ever a watchful eye upon the 
country, and waiting for my mother’s signal 
for us to'run in the horses and to break camp. 

Just before she waved her robe we noticed 





two horsemen coming swiftly down the valley, 
obviously following our trail of the day before. 

‘*Ha! A couple of the Pekuni!’’ my father 
exclaimed. 

He was right. When we got down to camp 
we found White Wolf and Fox Eyes, who had 
come to ask him again to remain with the tribe. 

My father listened to them patiently until 
they had finished. ‘‘ Brothers,’’ he said at last, 
*‘your hearts are good. It truly hurts me to 
leave you, but after what has happened I cannot 
go back. But we do not part with you forever ; 
we go to live with the Gros Ventres. In the 
coming winters and summers the two tribes 
will often meet; at such times you shall visit 
me—but myself, I shall never again enter the 
camp of the Pekuni. There! I have finished.’’ 

So for a second time we parted from those 
good men, and rode eastward down the valley 
—on and on all the afternoon in the warm 
sunshine, which was very pleasant after the 
cold of the long winter. We made camp early, 
and my father said that another day of steady 
travel would take us to the mouth of the river 
—its junction with the Marias, only a short 
distance from the point where that stream runs 
into the Missouri. 

The lodge was no sooner up than my mother 
broiled meat for us. After eating, my father 
and I went up on the south rim of the valley. 
We saw nothing to alarm us; the game every- 
where was feeding or resting or going peace- 
fully to the river to satisfy their thirst. 

‘*Hal The country is peaceful enough. A 





good ending of a good day,’’ said my father, 
as he seated himself more comfortably by my 
side and fumbled in the pouch at his belt for 
pipe and material for a smoke. 

We were sitting on a point overlooking a 
sharp bend in the river. Below was a narrow, 
grassy, timber-fringed bottom extending a long 
way downstream. Near the lower end of it a 
band of buffaloes suddenly burst from the cot- 
tonwoods and dashed out across it for the 
plains. I nudged my father and silently pointed 
to them. 

‘*That may mean something not so pleas- 
ant!’’ he exclaimed. 

The buffaloes went up the slope and out on 
the plain. We kept our eyes on the long strip 
of timber from which they had emerged. Pres- 
ently we saw three deer break into sight a little 
farther up, and run straight down the bottom 
and back into the timber. 

‘*Black Otter, trouble comes,’? my father 
said to me. ‘‘Men—a war party, no doubt—are 
in that timber and coming upstream. ’’ 

A few seconds after he had spoken thirty 
or more men came into an opening in the 
woods and walked rapidly across it—a war 
party surely, and traveling straight toward 
our camp. The instant they had crossed the 
glade and reéntered the timber we sprang to 
our feet and rushed down the slope for the 
lodge. 

‘“*Tf they have sent ont scouts ahead of 
them, we are lost!’ my father cried in dismay. 

TO BE CONTINUED. : 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


O not expect too much; you cannot find 
large motives in small minds. 


Though Naught you learned from Him, he 
learned from You. 
Then was he not the Wiser of the Two? 


E whose work is improved by his con- 

science will have his conscience improved 
by his work. 

MAINE man who has been hard hit by 

the shortage of sugar has found a solution 
—thai seems to be quite the correct word—for 
his difficulty by sweetening his tea and coffee 
with old-fashioned stick candy. No one can 
object to lemonade with that kind of a stick 
in it. 

HE stamp collector is having the time of 

his life. Already the war has brought out 
more than 2200 new issues. A thousand of 
them are the result of invasion and conquest, 
450 are provisional issues, and nearly 400 are 
charity stamps. The others are war-tax, mil- 
itary or commemorative stamps — including 
those that Italy has issued for its aérial mail 
service. 

HERE is a hint for the home in a practice 

established at one of the great training 
camps of the National Army. When the men 
ask for a second helping at any meal the food 
is served as requested, but if any of that 
food remains uneaten the plate is carefully put 
away, tagged with the name of the soldier 
who left it, and the left-over food is given him 
as his first course at the next meal. 


NGINEERS speak of engines and motors 

as ‘‘efficient’’ or not, according as they 
deliver or fail to deliver the amount of power 
at which they are rated. What can the social 
engineer say of that bazaar, held recently in 
the Grand Central Palace in New York to 
raise money for soldiers’ comfort kits, at which 
more than $71,000 was taken in and all except 
$754 went out for expenses? It looks as if the 
clutch had slipped. 


WE should all know and we should all 
remember that at the time of our war 
with Spain the German Emperor secretly 
proposed to England that the English and the 
German fleets should place themselves between 
our fleet and Cuba, and that England not 
merely said no but added that, if the English 
ships placed themselves anywhere, it would be 
between the American fleet and the fleets of 
Europe. ‘If I had had a larger fleet, ’’ said the 
disappointed Kaiser, ‘‘I’d have taken Uncle 
Sam by the scruff of the neck.’’ 

OOD for aéroplane propeller blades must 

be one hundred per cent perfect: There 
can be none of the margin of imperfection that 
lumber - grading rules commonly recognize. 
When the engines are running at the rate of 
nearly two thousand revolutions a minute, the 
pressure is many thousand pounds to every 
square inch ofthe blades. That pressure some- 
times forces sap from blades that were sup- 
posed to be ‘‘bone-dry,’’ and sometimes even 
splits them. Ash, white oak, maple, birch, 
cherry, mahogany, spruce and black walnut 
are all used for propeller blades. 


OW the service flags have multiplied the 

country over during the past few months 
—from the little flags with the eloquent single 
star in front of farmhouses and village homes 
to the immense flag with the figures ‘‘6861’’ 
in’ stars that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company recently raised in New 
York City! Factories, stores, banks, office 
buildings, city halls, churches and clubs in 
every city are putting them out, and how 
stirring the story that each of them tells! The 





service flag that flies over the door of The 
Companion building now has twelve stars. 


T is generally known that our allies have 

asked Holland to stop the shipment of sand 
and gravel by the Germans into Belgium and 
northern France to be used for sandbags 
and trench defenses and for other military pur- 
poses. But it is not so well known that it has 
been the practice of the Germans to load up 
the trains for the return trip to Germany with 
loam and other topsoil, so that when the expa- 
triated farmers return to their devastated homes 
they will find nothing except the barren sub- 
soil. The disciples of Kultur must consider the 
stealing of the rich topsoil as a particularly 
clever way to combine destruction and profit. 
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THE “TANKS” AT CAMBRAI 


r [oo most striking thing about Gen. 
Byng’s brilliant stroke at Cambrai was 
the work of the great armored motor 

cars, or ‘‘tanks.’’ They did the work of cavalry 
and artillery at once; the attack was made 
without the usual preliminary bombardment 
by the big guns, and the ‘‘tanks,’’ plunging 
and ploughing through the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements, performed the service that the 
heavy artillery has heretofore discharged. Once 
through and across the German first line, the 
‘*tanks’’ pressed forward in lumbering but 
relentless pursuit of the fleeing enemy. It was 
an excellent illustration of the great usefulness 
of those moving fortresses under the proper 
conditions. The ‘‘tank’’ gives to modern 
warfare on land the note of novelty and un- 
familiarity that the submarine gives on the 
water and the aéroplane gives in the air. 

But, like the submarine and the aéroplane, 
the ‘‘tank’’ is not an invention that can upset 
all the fundamental principles of warfare and 
win the war by itself. In the attack near 
Cambrai it. was not the mere presence of 
the ‘‘tanks,’”? but the skill with which Gen. 
Byng used them, the complete success of the 
surprise attack, that won the victory. Against 
a sector that had been so long left in quiet 
that the Germans had ventured to strip it of 
most of its artillery in order to reinforce their 
other fronts, he massed his ‘‘tanks’’ and his 
soldiers unobserved. If there had been the 
usual concentration of heavy guns behind the 
German line, he could not have won so much 
ground, for the ‘‘tank, ’’ although proof against 
machine-gun fire, will not stand up against big 
guns. Nor, if the ground at Cambrai had been 
pitted everywhere with shell craters as it is 
at Ypres, could the ‘‘tanks’’ have made such 
steady and comparatively rapid progress. ‘The 
form of attack was suited to the conditions, 
and its success was well deserved. We shall 
see more of the ‘‘tanks’’ before the war is 
over ; but now that the Germans have had fair 
warning of what the lumbering monsters can 
do it is not likely that the British will be able 
to find another opportunity to use them so clev- 
erly. The threat will always be there, how- 
ever, and the Germans will think twice before 
stripping any part of their front of artillery 
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GERMANY AND ITALY 


"Ti curious similarity between the na- 
tional history of Germany and of Italy 
renders the elements of contrast between 
them more striking. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century both countries were a con- 
fused aggregation of greater and lesser provin- 
cial governments, all nominally independent 
and all jealous of one another and unwilling 
to see any one take the lead toward national 
unity. 

But the steadily persistent instincts of racial 
kinship and historical tradition furnished a 
growing impulse toward harmony ; and intelli- 
gent, patriotic citizens everywhere gave their 
best efforts and their lives, if necessary, to 
overcome sectional jealousy and intrigue. So 
the two great nations developed side by side, 
and at nearly the same date the world beheld 
an empire of Germany and a kingdom of Italy 
reviving the old glories of a distant past and 
giving a national character and a national 
spirit to millions who had long cherished a 
common language and common habits of life. 

Two great statesmen were foremost in the 
achievement of that splendid historical result, 
Bismarck in Germany, Cavour in Italy. Both 
were men of the highest genius, of wide in- 
sight, of profound diplomatic skill and of 
indisputable patriotism. But their aims were 
totally different. Bismarck had no faith in the 
people and sought to make an absolute empire 
on the medizval model of fixed classes, each 
working in its sphere for the good of the 
state, and the whole culminating in a God- 
appointed, God-supported monarchy. Cavour, 





although he believed it best to retain the 
monarchical form, worked from the beginning 
to establish a thoroughly modern democracy ; 
a government that should be essentially of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 

Bismarck summed up his theory of govern- 
ment in the celebrated phrase that power must 
be sustained ‘‘by blood and iron.’’? Cavour 
said of himself in a phrase far more deserving 
of celebrity, ‘‘I am the child of liberty, and to 
liberty I owe all that I am.’’ The hearts of 
modern Germany and modern Italy are dis- 
tilled in those two sayings of their greatest 
sons, and we can see to-day what different 
results are produced by different teachings. 

When Germany is ruled by statesmen who 
can honestly say with Cavour, ‘‘I am the child 
of liberty, and to liberty I owe all that I am,’’ 
it can begin to hope for an honorable and 
lasting peace with the great democracies of 
the world. 
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THE FRAGMENTS 


Ts E men who were responsible for float- 
ing the first Liberty Loan said that the 
greatest difficulty they had to meet lay 
in convincing people of small means that the 
success of the loan depended upon them 
rather than upon the people of wealth; in 
other words, that the loan would be floated by 
thousands of fifty-dollar bonds rather than 
by the few fifty-thousand-dollar subscriptions. 

One of the greatest lessons that war is teach- 
ing America is the value of small savings—not 
money savings alone or chiefly, although the 
value of those, too, has been astonishing. A 
working girl who thought that she had nothing 
to give the Red Cross decided that she could 
save her pennies, and found to her amazement 
that she had nearly nine dollars to contribute at 
the end of a year. To-day the government and 
the patriotic organizations of various kinds are 
suggesting so many ways of saving that even 
the poorest child can. have the joy of giving 
somewhere. In one city where the children 
collect newspapers the sales amounted to five 
thousand dollars. Red-Cross melting pots afford 
an opportunity for gifts of every sort. Clothes, 
old linen, rubber and metals, books and maga- 
zines—all are being gathered up and utilized 
as never before. It is splendid training for 
extravagant America. 

So far, however, the average person has 
done most of his saving in material things. 
Is it not possible that by careful planning 
those of us who say regretfully that we should 
like to help but that we have no time could 
save the time also if we resolutely set about it? 
The half hour after dinner at night, for ex- 
ample, or one evening a week or even a 
month, definitely set apart, and used to its full- 
est. What of Sunday—is there no time on that 
day that could be invested to better purpose? 

In the awful suffering of the world to-day 
there is need for everything—every hour of 
time, every gift of mind and heart and soul. 

May our minds and hearts through the 
coming year grow more and more keen in 
discovering our own possessions—in utilizing 
even the smallest of them. The Master’s word 
of two thousand years ago has a deeper mes- 
sage than ever before in history: ‘‘Gather up 
the fragments . . . that nothing be lost.’’ 


os 


AN OBJECT LESSON TO THE 
WORLD 


F there was ever a situation that made 
I plain to the world the peril of extremes 
in politics and government, it is that on 
which we look to-day. In Germany we have 
a whole people drilled, educated, coerced into 
thorough organization and into implicit obedi- 
ence to the commands of a strong autocratic 
government. In Russia we see the pitiful 
spectacle of a people without discipline or 
organization, uncertain what to do or how to 
do it, the prey of irresponsible agitators who 
clamor for the destruction of society and for the 
spoliation of every citizen who is not of their 
party. One nation is driven remorselessly and 
relentlessly onward to win for the Kaiser and 
the ruling classes of Germany the tremendous 
political and commercial stakes for which they 
began the war. The other by its feebleness 
and folly betrays the allies who fight for it, 
and gives what aid it can to the realization of 
ambitions from which it has perhaps more 
than any other nation to fear. The Kaiser 
and the Bolsheviki are to-day equal menaces 
to the freedom and the sanity of the world. 
Americans do not need to have the faults of 
a government by autocracy or by a military 
oligarchy pointed out; and they are now get- 
ting a valuable object lesson in the evils of a 
régime of a precisely opposite kind. If the 





agitators who lead the Petrograd mob are not, 
as many believe them to be, paid agents of Ger- 
many, they are misguided and wrong-headed 
doctrinaires. The democracy they profess is as 
far from the democracy of Cromwell and Glad- 
stone, of Lafayette and Gambetta, of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, as the east is from the west. 
It is their plan to disfranchise.intelligence, to 
confiscate property, and to betray the honor and 
the orderly progress of the Russian people for 
the. immediate material advantage of a single 
class. Their unreasoning pacifism and their 
impatient grasping at a power they are unfit 
to use can have only one result. If they remain 
in office, Russia will desert the friends who 
are fighting for its cause, break up into a 
handful of weak and chaotic states, and become 
the prey of any strong power that desires to 
exploit its people. If it be granted that Lenine, 
Trotzky and their followers desire ideal peace 
and ideal justice, the end will be the same, 
nevertheless. Ignorance and stupidity and in- 
competence, as much as dishonesty and trea- 
son, are scourges of a people. You cannot make 
a nation great by deliberately ostracizing every- 
one who has more than the minimum amount 
of brains, or by throwing overboard, along with 
the abuses of an outworn régime, all the stand- 
ards of order and justice and honor that the 
race has raised during its toilsome progress 
upward. The Bolsheviki must fall soon of their 
own feebleness; the danger is that they will 
last long enough to paralyze Russia completely . 
and to hand over its peoples and its territory 
to the control of the Central Powers, who can 
at least govern. °° 


THE PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 


O piece of English written within the 

last half century has had so wide a 

circulation, has been repeated so many 
times by so many different persons, or is so 
widely known, as the pledge to the flag. For 
more than twenty-five years the pupils of a 
large part of the public schools have repeated 
it every morning as they have saluted the flag ; 
and in thousands of other schools it has been, 
and is, a part of the programme on Flag Day, 
Washington’s Birthday and other patriotic 
occasions. It has even been set to music. 

Through all that time it has been known as 
‘*The Youth’s Companion flag pledge’’—quite 
properly, since it was written in The Youth’s 
Companion office by men connected with ‘The 
Companion, and was put forth by The Com- 
panion as a part of a large, definite plan to 
improve the surroundings of pupils in the 
schools of the country and to stimulate patri- 
otism among them. . 

In 1888 the late James B. Upham, then a 
member of the Perry Mason Company, the 
publishers of The Companion, began the great 
work of rousing public opinion to the need 
of better country schoolhouses and better-kept 
school grounds, and to the opportunity of 
fostering patriotism by putting the Stars and 
Stripes over every schoolhouse in the United 
States. With other members of the firm, and 
with the codperation of the editorial staff, he 
formed a detinite plan and proceeded to put 
it into operation. For the next two years he 
and his co-workers spent most of their time 
and very generous sums of money in further- 
ing the work; and in February, 1891, The 
Companion suggested that the public schools 
all over. the country should celebrate by suit- 
able and uniform exercises the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of Columbus. The 
National Education Association approved the 
suggestion, and Congress made October 21, 
1892, a holiday. 

In preparation for the event a committee 
was appointed consisting of all the state 
superintendents of education; and a special 
subcommittee that included a representative of 
The Youth’s Companion and that made The 
Companion office its headquarters was named 
to prepare a uniform official programme. The 
chief incidents in the programme were to be 
the raising of the flag and the salute and 
pledge. Mr. Upham had already written a 
form of pledge very much like that which is 
now so well known, and with the help of other 
members of the firm and of members of the 
editorial staff the present and final form was 
written: I pledge allegiance to my flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands: one 
nation indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all. In that form it was offered to the 
committee, and by them adopted; and from 
The Youth’s Companion building it was sent 
out to every quarter of the land. 

The Companion tells the story now because 
it likes to think that all that great effort to 
implant patriotism is now showing its fruits, 
and that those fruits are good. The sight of the 
flag always flying over the schoolhouse and 
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the beautiful pledge so often and so solemnly 
repeated during the past quarter of a century 
have, we hope, some relation to our present 
unity as a nation and to the splendid patri- 
otism of our young soldiers. 


“ao” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—The Fuel 

Administrator, Dr. Garfield, appealed to 
the coal operators to give preference in ship- 
ments of coal to that needed by industries 
essential to the war programme, by domestic 
requirements and by public utilities. —-The 
Cuban sugar crop is to be sold at 4.6 cents 
a pound, delivered on shipboard. The crop 
is estimated at 3,500,000 tons.——On Decem- 
ber 1 the executive order forbidding all enemy 
aliens to approach certain barred zones at ports 
of export and in important industria] centres 
became operative. ——War-savings stamps and 
certificates were put on sale on December 1. 
The stamps are on sale at banks, post offices 
and railway stations. The hope is that two 
billion dollars will be raised in this way for the 
prosecution of the war.—-The War Trades 
Board published a list of 1600 ‘‘enemy’’ firms 
in Latin America with whom dealings are 
forbidden during the war.——The Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommended the uni- 
fication of all railways during the war, the 
suspension of anti-trust and anti-pooling laws, 
and government regulation of security issues. 

eS 


OOD EMBARGO.—On November 30 it 
was announced that negotiations between 
Holland and the United States concerning the 
export of wheat and other commodities to Hol- 
land had. been concluded. A stipulated amount 
of wheat is to be assured to Holland, and in 


return five hundred thousand tons of Duteh | 


shipping, most of which is now in American 
ports, is to be turned over to the United States 
for use in private commerce outside the war 
zones. Arrangement has also been made by 
which Switzerland is to receive food supplies 
from this country. 9 


EXICO.—The Mexican government has 
arrested a number of foreign-born priests, 
and expelled them from the country, because 
they insisted on exercising religious functions, 
contrary to the new constitution, which restricts 
that right to native-born priests. 
Ss 
ERMANY.—The Reichstag reassembled 
on November 29. Chancellor von Hertling 
made a long speech in which he told the house 
that the government would treat for peace with 
Russia whenever representatives with full 
power were sent to Berlin. He declared that 
Poland, Courland and Lithuania had the right 
of ‘‘self-determination’’ concerning their fu- 
ture, and praised the franchise - reform bill 
that has been introduced in the Prussian 
Diet. It is reported that Herr Haase, the Inde- 
pendent Socialist, made a speech attacking 
German diplomacy and predicting the estab- 
lishment of a social republic. The Reichstag 
passed an additional war credit of fifteen billion 
marks. 9 


ONGRESS.— The Sixty - fifth Congress 
met on December 4. President Wilson read 
a message that expressed the determination of 
the United States to carry on the war until 
Germany should be conquered or delivered 
from the rule of its military caste, and he rec- 
ommended an immediate declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary. 
eS 
USSIA.—According to the plans already 
agreed upon, envoys sent by the Bolshevik 
government at Petrograd met the German 
commander in chief, Gen. von Hoffmeister, at 
Brest-Litovsk on December 2, and three days 
later it was announced that an armistice for 
twenty -eight days had been arranged. The 
diplomatic representatives of all the Allied 
nations presented protests to Foreign Minister 
Trotzky against the determination of Russia to 
engage in separate negotiations with Germany, 
and similar protests were made by the military 
attachés of France and the United States to 
Gen. -Doukhonin, who was the only army com- 
mander the Allied nations recognized. ——On 
December 4 it was learned that the general 
staff, which had steadily refused to recognize 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime, had given in, and 
that Bolshevik partisans, after arresting Gen. 
Doukhonin, had put him to death because he 
had permitted Gen. Korniloff, who was con- 
fined at General Headquarters, to escape. It 
was announced that M. Trotzky had dismissed 
M. Maklakoff, the Russian minister to France, 
because he took part in the Allied Conference 
at Paris. —— The elections for the proposed 
Constituent Assembly began on November 29. 
The Bolsheviki carried Petrograd by a large 
majority. In other parts of the country they 
were less successful; the final results were 
not known when this record closed. ——There 
was a report current that Siberia was about 
to declare its independence with its capital at 
Tomsk, and that another independent republic 
had been proclaimed in the Crimea. M. Trotzky 
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published what purported to be a secret treaty 
between Italy and the other Allies, in which 
Istria and Dalmatia were promised to Italy in 
case of victory. ° 


ECENT DEATH.—On November 30, 
William E. Chandler, former Senator and 
Secretary of the Navy, aged 82. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From November 29 to December 5) 


On November 30 Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria began to make a succession of 
counter-attacks intended to break the threat- 
ening salient that Gen. Byng’s brilliant 
stroke at Cambrai thrust into the German line. 
Heavy artillery fire was followed by tremen- 
dous infantry charges, supported in some cases 
by cavalry. British reports indicate that the 
fighting was nearly if not quite as hot as that 
at the first battle of Ypres, and that the losses 
were terrific. The chief attacks were directed 
at the southeastern side of the salient, and they 
were in a measure successful. ‘The British were 
driven out of several villages, —Gouzeaucourt, 
Gonnelieu and La Vacquerie,—and six thou- 
sand prisoners and sixty guns were taken. 


Strong counter-attacks regained a part of this | 


terrain, however; the net result was the nar- 
rowing of the neck of the salient from eleven 
to nine miles and the threatening of certain 
British lines of communication. On the north, 
the German artillery obliged the British to 
withdraw from Masniéres Village. On Decem- 
ber 5 the fighting was still going on; the Ger- 
mans recognized the danger that threatens 
the Hindenburg switch line at Quéant if the 
Cambrai salient is held, 
and they used their re- 
serves lavishly to drive 
the British back. Twenty 
divisions, or four hun- 
dred thousand men, are 
said to have been thrown 
against the British posi- 
tions. 

There was only occa- 
sional activity elsewhere 
along the front. The Brit- 
ish took some trenches 
north of Passchendaele, and German attacks 
in the Champagne district were repulsed. 

Active assaults against the Italian positions 
ceased during the week, and Gen. von Below 
contented himself with a continual artillery 
fire. The failure of the German attempt to 
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break the Italian left has greatly encouraged 


the Allies. Considerable French and British 
reinforcements are now in Italy. 

In Palestine the Turks rallied in defense of 
Jerusalem, and were reported to be making 
numerous though unsuccessful attacks on Gen. 
Allenby’s front. It is believed that Gen. von 
Falkenhayn is in general charge of Turkish 
operations in that region. 

London reported that German East Africa 
was at last entirely cleared of the enemy. Thus 
the last of the colonies held by Germany at the 
beginning of the war has been conquered by 
the Allies. The remnant of the German forces 


| has passed over into Portuguese East Africa. 


It was learned during the week that soldiers 
of the National Guard from every state in the 
Union had ‘arrived in France and were in 
training there. American soldiers of the en- 
gineer corps took part in the fighting at Cam- 
brai, and some of them were killed. 

The Allied Council at Paris adjourned on 
December 3. The conference made decisions of 
the highest importance concerning Allied coép- 
eration in military, naval, financial and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

On November 28 the kings of Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark met at Christiania with 
their premiers and foreign ministers. They 
came together to take counsel concerning the 
preservation of neutrality and mutual eco- 
nomic aid during the war. 

Russia became involved in the irregular 
peace negotiations with Berlin, as reported 
elsewhere. Berlin also declared that Roumania 
had sounded the German and Austrian govern- 
ments concerning a possible armistice. The 
defection of Russia leaves the Roumanian army 
quite without support, and the situation’ of 
the country makes the report very plausible. 
The Austrian government announced its readi- 
ness to treat with the Russians, and added that 
an informal truce already existed along the 
entire Galician and Volhynian line. 

On November 30 Lord Lansdowne, a former 
British Foreign Minister, made public a letter 
urging the Allies to restate their aims and 
endeavor to bring about a general peace before | 
civilization fell into ruins. He believes that the | 
Allies should assure the Germans that they do 


not mean to destroy the Empire, to force upon | 


them a government they do not desire, or to 
exclude them from commercial equality after 
the war. The letter created much discussion 
both in England and America. 

The submarines sunk seventeen British ships, 
four French and two Italian ships. 

The first of the new government merchant 
fleet was launched in the Pacitic on November 
24. It was a steel ship of eight thousand tons. 
The first wooden ship, of half that tonnage, 
was launched November 30. 

British casualties in November were 120,089. 
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White, oval, floating—Fairy 
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convenience with a fine 
cleansing quality that is 
most refreshing. 
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Fach step helps to 


weaken an ill-treated foot 
structure. ‘Cramped muscles and 
misplaced bones must be liberated 
before the foot regains true health 
and usefulness. 

The Coward Arch Supporting 
Shoe holds the fallen arch in place 
and gives freedom to the muscles 
and tendons. It lets nature bring 

- back the lost powers. For fifty 
years this shoe has been the choice 
of those who wanted sensible foot 
comfort. 


You can be well fitted by mail. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262 - 274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Coward 
Shoe 
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A Better 
Understanding of 
World Happenings: 


The whole family may obtain authen- 
tic news about the perplexing 
happenings throughout the world, 
by reading The Christian Science 
Monitor, an international daily 
newspaper, published. every day 
except Sunday in Boston, U.S. A. 


Designed to appeal to the desire for 
wholesome, truthful information, 
there is nothing sensational or 
vindictive in its columns. 


It is read throughout the world by 
progressive people of every creed 
and political faith and its state- 
ments furnish the theme for in- 
— discussion by child and 
adult. Its appeal is universal. 


The Monitor is a recognized author- 
ity on news pertaining to the war, 
foreign relations, and all great 
diplomatic affairs. 


It conducts its own news gathering 
bureaus in all parts of the world. 


Its advertising columns, as carefully 
censored as its news, are patronized 
by business people everywhere. 


= oe Science Monitor is 

eneral sale throughout the 

world at news stands, hotels and 

Christian Science reading rooms 

at 3c acopy. A poreen, Me trial 

subscription by mail anywhere in 

the world for 75c; a sample copy 
on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U.S.A. 
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NOTHING BETTER AT ANY PRICE 


No sewing machine, at whatever price sold, is better 
adapted to handle all kinds of family sewing, from the 
sheerest silks to heavy suitings, than is the high-grade 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


machine, warranted for 25 years by the Pub- 

outh’s Companion, is 

improvements and attachments, sold to Co 

ry low price, and delivered free at your nearest freight station 

Choice of six styles, foot treadle or electric. 

Our free Descriptive Booklet tells the whole story. Write for it to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


uipped with the !atest 
ompanion readers at a 


MASS. 
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TO YOUTH AFTER PAIN 
By Margaret Widdemer 
i 


HAT if this year has given 
Grief that some year must bring, 
What if it hurt your joyous youth, 
Crippled your laughter’s wing? 
You always knew it was coming, 
Coming to all, to you, 
They always said there was suffering— 
Now it is borne, come through. 


Even if you have blundered, 
Even if you have sinned, 
Still isthe steadfast arch of the sky 
And the healing veil of the wind. 
And after only a little, 
A little of shame and pain, 
You shall have the web of your own old 


dreams 
Wrapping your heart again. 


Only, your heart can pity 
Now where it laughed and passed, 
Now you can bend to comfort men, 
One with them all at last ; 
You shall have back your laughter, 
You shall have back your song; 
Only, the world is your brother now ; 
Only, your soul is strong! 


oe 


THE HOME RELIGION 


4 UR boy has joined the Ambulance Corps, 
and he’s coming home to see us before 
he goes across the water!” A father 
spoke with mingled pride and antici- 
pation of what the news might mean. 
He had just finished reading a letter 
from his son, who was away at college. The mother 
clasped her hands and did what mothers in ail 
ages have done in war times—prayed for strength 
to bear what might come. 

The boy came home and was welcomed with 
smiles and tears. He had been gone for two years, 
and his heart leaped up as he went into his old 
room, which his mother had kept for him as it was 
when he went away. 

In the morning, after breakfast, his father said: 

“Mother and I have kept ap our morning pray- 
ers. We are reading in John’s Gospel.” 

The boy sat down, and his face burned. How 
could he tell them that during the two years of his 
absence he had not said a prayer, had not even 
read the Bible that his mother had packed with 
loving hand in his trunk. 

As he sat there listening, he remembered that 
his father sometimes used to ask him to offer the 
prayer of the morning. Two years ago it had not 
seemed at all unnatural or hard to speak a few 
words of simple thanks in his boyish way, but now, 
as he sat there waiting for the chapter to come toan 
end, he felt acertain terror at the thought of being 
asked to pray aloud. Why? The answer came with 
the question. He knew those two years had not 
been years of spiritual growth. He had prided him- 
self that when the call had come he was among 
the first to respond, and he knew that his parents 
were proud of him. But what they did not know 
was the distance he had drifted from the simple 
home religion. 

His father finished the chapter and closed the 
Book, and then, as if it had been two years ago, he 
looked over at the boy and said, ‘‘John, won’t you 
lead us this morning?” 

The boy turned and knelt at his chair, in obe- 
dience to the old habit of years gone by, but his 
heart thumped and his body shook with fear and 
shame. As he knelt there he recollected bits of 
talk with college classmates over the possible crit- 
ical situations that they might meet on the battle- 
field and how they would face them in obedience 
to duty. But here he was confronted with a crisis 
for which he had not prepared. How could he 
explain to the home folks that he had begun to 
doubt many of the things that they held dear? 
How could he speak out and tell those who held 
him dear that he had neglected the practice of 
prayer until its very language was foreign to his 
tongue? 

It seemed to him that the time was limitless 
before he heard his father begin to pray. He had 
understood, then. He knew why the boy had been 
unable to pray. And as he went on in a petition that 
put into earnest words his yearning desire for his 
son, the boy broke down. Old wells of faith that 
he thought were filled up and choked seemed sud- 
denly to burst with living water. His heart beat 
high with longing for the religion of his father and 
mother. And suddenly he rose from his knees 
and went over to where his father was kneeling 
and knelt down by him. 

The father understood perfectly. As his boy 
knelt there by him, he dedicated him to God in a 
prayer that the boy will never forget. 

One day his father and mother said farewell to 
the only son they had, and in a few weeks received 
word that he was “somewhere in France” on the 
danger line of duty. But they know from what he 
said to them before he went away that his religious 
faith was secure, and that day and night he would 
not cease to pray the prayer of the home circle out 
of a heart that had learned the value of the eternal 
God, The home religion had conquered. 


eo ¢ 


THE UNKNOWN MOTHERS 


MONG the recent books is aslender little 
volume that describes the American- 
ization of a little Russian- Polish girl 
who was brought to America when she 
was two years old. Her parents settled 
in the ghetto of a Middle-Western city, 

and there the child grew up. Through all those 

child years her mother was the heart of her life. 

Sorrow upon sorrow came to the mother, yet the 

daughter, looking back, writes of her, “I cannot 

remember mother without seeing on her lips the 

little smile that was so characteristic of her... . 

No one has ever heard a complaint from her lips 

through all her life, not even when the candle of 

wee life of baby after baby was blown out in the 
ghetto streets.” 

It was the mother—who never learned to speak 
English herself—who earned the money for the 
flag that ‘her little daughter coveted; the mother 
who sent her to take music lessons; the mother 
who persuaded the father to let his daughter go to 
the high school, and then sat up all night sewing 
on the sailor suit for her girl to wear. Did she 
guess that this was the parting of the ways? If she 
«dlivined it, she never told. And one who reads the 
story knows that if she did divine it there was no 




















shrinking. Her daughter was to have all that she 
herself had never possessed. Her daughter was to 
be an American. 

The high school was a bewildering new world to 
the girl from the ghetto; everything was strange— 
manners, ideals, the homes she visited, the food 
she ate. The ghetto became hateful to her; and the 
mother, seeing her pain, helped her to furnish a 
study, where she could read and have her own 
friends. The mother’s pride in her daughter filled 
her heart. She dressed her for the school gayeties; 
she wanted to hear everything about the wonder- 
ful world that was to be her daughter’s. 

Finally school was over and the daughter won a 
scholarship. Such a thing as a girl from the ghetto’s 
going to college never had been heard of before. 
The girl took her mother to commencement that 
June. 

“Mother was looking at the men and women 
near us.... She folded her hands, and then 
touched mine. é 

***Do you want me to be like them?’ I whispered 
to her, and my eyes were full of tears. 

***Ves,’ said my mother. 

“So in the old gallery mother declared her inten- 
tion to give me to that strange new wonderland of 
America, and I registered that fall.” 

The end of it? The daughter had her wonder- 
ful years. Then she married. After a time her 
mother came to visit her. The daughter had planned 
every moment of the visit, but when the mother 
came the house was all strange to her. She could 


not read the books her daughter read or eat her | . 


food or talk with her daughter’s friends. The beau- 
tiful street held no familiar faces. Once the tears 
fell. It was when “little son” spoke, and he did not 
speak her language. Her daughter had become an 
American. 

It is a story that has happened more times than 
we can ever know. There is no greater heroism in 
America to-day than that of the unknown parents 
who are sacrificing everything—even their own 
hearts—that their sons and daughters may become 
citizens of a country to which they themselves 
have come too late. May our hearts honor them— 
those unknown builders of a new and greater 
America. 

eg 


RETURNING HOME 


HE greatest satisfaction that can be given 

@ pro-AHy onlooker, says a contributor to 

Harper’s Magazine, is to witness the return 
to towns close to the German lines, devastated as 
they may be, of the good folk who at the last mo- 
ment had fied from homes and shops that they 
never expected to see again. 

On the road leading from Villers-Cotterets to 
Crépy-en-Valois I overtook, one golden autumn 
day early in the war, two women and a little girl 
who were walking wearily along a path that had 
been newly made by the feet of the scores of thou- 
sands of folk who had fled before the first German 
advance. I asked the driver of the carriage to take 
them with us, and with pleasure lie did so. 

“We are going back to Senlis,” explained the 
little girl’s mother. “The Germans were very close 
when we ran away, and some of the town was 
burning. For two weeks now we have been gone 
from home, living like vagabonds; but we have 
heard that the Germans have gone away from 
Senlis, and so we are going back to see if we still 
have a home.” 

“Mamma,” said Yvette, “will it be that the candy 
shop is open? Will Nero be watching the house? 
Do Germans take dogs like Nero? Wouldn’t Nero 
bite a German?” 

“Tf the house is still there, we shall find Nero,” 
the mother answered. “If the candy shop is there, 
it will be open, you may be sure.” 

We passed through Crépy and moved slowly on 
toward Senlis. 

“There!” exclaimed the mother suddenly. ‘‘I 
see the tower of the church. Perhaps it is not so 
bad with our house as we feared.” 

The driver whipped up the tired horses, for we 
knew what great curiosity was straining the hearts 
of the women. We rattled into the main street and 
passed the partly ruined church. 

“Turn here!” they all cried, as we came to a 
narrow, Winding side street. The houses were all 
intact. The women leaned out in an effort to see 
round a turn in the road. 

“Nero! Nero!” shouted Yvette from her high 
seat beside the driver. 

A little brown dog came bouncing across the 
street; we passed the turn in the road and, while 
the little dog barked and tried to jump into the 
coach, Yvette and her mother and her aunt all 
laughed with tears in their eyes. : 

“Stop here!” they said to the driver. “This is 
our house!” 

If Yvette’s candy store was on that street, it was 
surely open; not a house in that district had been 
harmed. While neighbors came running up to 
welcome my fellow travelers the driver gave the 
horses a flick with his whip and we moved off to 
the hotel. 
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A COBRA THAT CAME TO LIFE 


SHORT time after his arrival at a military 
Awe in India Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury met 

with an adventure that, as he says in his book, 
Life in the Indian Police, came very near being 
his last. He had been dining out, and on his way 
home took the opportunity of visiting the Guards, 
As he approached the Treasury Gate he saw the 
sentry suddenly reverse his carbine and lunge at 
something on the ground. 

Wondering at this strange behavior, says Mr. 
Gouldsbury, I ran quickly up to find a huge cobra, 
apparently just killed. The district was infested 
with these deadly snakes, and it so happened that 
at dinner that night there had been a somewhat 
heated discussion as to the position and formation 
of their poison fangs. I was therefore delighted at 
this opportunity of settling the question, and, catch- 
ing hold of the snake by the throat, I forced its 
jaws open and put my finger into its mouth and 
felt along the teeth until I encountered two sharp 
points, one on either side, which, with the aid of a 
lantern, I discovered were the fangs. Satisfied with 
my examination, I went on to visit the other sen- 
tries inside the building. 

On my return, some fifteen minutes later, what 
was my horror and amazement to see the snake 
that I thought dead coiled up against the wall, 
and with head erect and hood distended keeping 
at bay the sentry and two jail warders who were 
making frantic but futile efforts to dispatch it. 

I joined in the attack, and with the flexible cane 
I carried had little difficulty in disposing of our 
enemy. I found then that the wound originally in- 
flicted by the bayonet was only a flesh wound, and, 
although it had stunned the snake for a time, had 
done it no material damage. To this day I shudder 





to think what might have been my fate had the 
snake come to its senses when my finger was half- 
way down its throat. 


THE “BASEBALL TREE” 


N tropical America—even so far north as the 
I Canal Zone—there is a curious tree correctly 
known as the cannon-ball tree, but frequently 
called the “baseball tree” by the natives of French 
Guiana, where it grows in its greatest profusion. 
The tree thrives best on low, moist soil near 
rivers. The public parks in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
and the botanical garden in Georgetown, British 
Guiana, contain excellent specimens that never 
fail to attract the attention of the observant tourist. 
The cannon-ball tree springs up quickly and in 
the forest attains heights between sixty and ninety 
feet, but in the open its crown spreads out more 
and does not reach such a height. In March the 
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cannon-ball tree drops its leaves with great sud- 
demness, but its new foliage comes out with equal 
speed in a few days. The pink, curiously formed 
flowers, with their strong, penetrating perfume, 
are very abundant, and during their bloom make 
the tree a beautiful sight. 

The fruit, however, is the chief curiosity about 
the cannon-ball tree. It is a woody, globular pod 
from six to eight inches in diameter, and it grows 
on long liana-like stems that hang in a tangled 
mass from the trunk and from the base of the large 
branches. The fruit is grayish-brown or rusty in 
color, and much of the size of the cannon balls 
that decorate so many public squares throughout 
the world. The French Guianaians,—whose imagi- 
nations seem to be modern,—noticing the shape 
of the fruit, its horsehide-like texture, and espe- 
cially the seamlike scar that encircles it where the 
calyx of the flower detaches itself from the fruit, 
nicknamed the tree the “baseball tree.” 

The South Americans use the shell of the fruit 
as they do that of the calabash. After freeing the 
ripe pulp of its multitude of seeds, each of which 
is somewhat larger than a dime, they make a drink 
that is refreshing to fever patients. When overripe 
the pulp has a peculiarly disagreeable odor. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON BASHFUL WOOERS 


‘“7 HOVE him to,” said Mr. Peaslee a little 

I breathlessly, ‘‘down in the fur corner of the 

fence.” He put the kitten on the teacher’s lap 

and sat down in a hickory chair. “He led me 

*bout as much of a chase,” he went on, “as the 

heifer did Barrett Simms that time he didn’t p’pose 
to Philury Snow, and she up and accepted him.” 

‘He didn’t propose to her?” asked the teacher. 
“And yet she accepted him? How in the world —” 

Mr. Peaslee retrieved the kitten into his own lap 
and began the story: 

“T s’pose of all bashful young fellers in this town 
Barrett Simms was the bashfullest, and without a 
mite of reason, for he was more’n common good- 
lookin’ and smart to boot. With men-folks he was 
a bright, interestin’ talker—but with women-folks 
he might as well’ve been dumb. 

“ve seen Barrett go down to the post office 
after his mail,’ Mr. Peaslee went on, “and stand 
round outside on a bitter cold day ruther’n go 
inside where there was some girls gigglin’ and 
talkin’ and waitin’ for their mail. Yes’m, he’d stay 
out there till they was gone, atid most freeze, and 
then he’d dodge in and get his mail and put off 
home as quick’s he could. 

“How in the world,” Mr. Peaslee speculated, 
“he ever took a shine to Philury Snow, I don’t 
know, for she was about the greatest case to laugh 
and carry on that there was in the town—the last 
girl in the world, a pusson’d think, that Barrett 
would take a notion to. And I don’t even under- 
stand how folks got to know that he did have a 
likin’ for her. He never went to call on her or went 
walkin’ with her. The most he could fetch himself 
to do was to race past her father’s place a-hoss- 
back, and mebbe walk past of a Sunday, and if 
he happened to ketch sight of Philury, and she 
nodded at him, he’d make tracks as fast as he 
could, blushin’ redder’n a piny. 

“All this went on for more’n two years, and 
Barrett in all that time never got so far as even to 
stop at Philury’s gate, to say nothin’ of gettin’ 
inside. But I guess mebbe Philury’d made up her 
mind ’bout Barrett, for durin’ that time she didn’t 
seem to want any other feller to pay her steady 
*tention, but kind of discouraged ’em all. 

“In a small town like this anything like what 
I’m tellin’ you is knowin’ to everybody, even if 
them most concerned in it never breathe a word 
of it, so everybody knew that Barrett was sot on 
Philury, but didn’t dast to tell her so; and they 
knew, too, that Philury didn’t want anybody but 
Barrett, but had sort of lost hope that he’d ever 
come to the scratch. And mebbe he never would 
have if Philury hadn’t sold a heifer she’d raised to 
be a kind of cosset. 

“This heifer was a dretful fond kind of animal, 
and thought the world of Philury, and the only out 





there was about her, and what made Philury sell 
her, was that she was so breachy that no fence on 
the place would hold her. She’d jump ’em all and 
come to the house a dozen times a day to be petted. 
So Philury, bad as she hated to, sold the heifer to 
Dick Barnes, to take away. And while Dick was 
leadin’ her home he met Barrett, and Barrett knew 
the heifer. Whether ’twas on ’count of its bein’ 
Philury’s or not, I don’t know, but anyway Bar- 
rett made Dick an offer for her and was took up in 
a minute. . 

“He put the heifer into the pastur’ next the house, 
leavin’ the rope on her horns, to be handy to ketch 
her with for a spell, till she got kind of wonted to 
him. He hadn’t more’n got into the house ’fore he 
heard her bellow, and when he looked out she was 
Sailin’ over the fence and was bound down the road 
to’rds Snow’s as fast as she could stiver. And Bar- 
rett give chase ’thout even waitin’ for his hat. 

“A dozen times he most come up with her, when 
she’d stop to eat the grass by the side of the road; 
but every time, jest ’fore he could reach the rope, 
off she’d go again. And in that way they used the 
better part of two hours gettin’ down to Snow’s 
place. When they got there the heifer turned into 
the lane of her own accord, and at the end of the 
lane Barrett come up to her and got the rope. 

** ‘Now,’ says he, speakin’ sharp and determined- 
like, ‘I’ve been after you long ’nough, and you 
might’s well make up your mind you’re goin’ home 
with me and stay there for good!’ And he hadn’t 
any more’n got the words out of his mouth when 
he heard a voice say, almost right in his ear: 

“*Why, Barrett! What a funny way to ask me; 
but as long’s you’re so bent on havin’ your own 
way, J won’t be the one to gainsay you.’ 

“And when he whirled, there was Philury stand- 
in’ and lookin’ down and pleatin’ her apron. 

“TI d’know, nor nobody else,” remarked Mr. 
Peaslee doubtfully, “whether if it hadn’t been for 
the heifer Barrett’d ever got his courage up or not. 
But, ’twixt the heifer and Philury, he did—and I 
d’know yet which one was deservin’ of the most 
credit. Sometimes I think Philury was and at other 
times I think the heifer.” 
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THE LETTER FROM ELYRIA 


66 HIS letter is postmarked Elyria,” said Mr. 
Brown. “That’s where my sister Nora lives. 
It’s from her, I guess. It’s a wonder she 
writes to me any more. I haven’t answered the 
last two letters she wrote.” 

“I hope no one is sick,” said his wife. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for not writing 
oftener!” 

Mr. Brown drew the letter from the envelope. 
“Here’s an envelope addressed to my sister,” he 
said. “She evidently means to make it easy for me 
to reply.” 

For a moment he studied the sheet of paper with 
a look of perplexity on his face; then he smiled 
and read with increasing amusement to the end. 
“See if you don’t think that’s a clever idea?” he 
asked, as he handed it to his wife. 

Mrs. Brown looked at the letter and saw their 
own address at the top of the sheet. ‘Why, it’s 
dated to-morrow!”’ she said. Then she read the 
letter, which was as follows: 

Dear Sister and Family. I am 
same. My wife is 

We moved into our house 
Our lot is 





and hope you are the 








and find it very . 
so we have — chickens. 


























My work is very and I expect to «It consists 
of . My hours at the office are from to +80 
I have no time to write letters to you. 

Your loving brother, 
John. 


P.S. 


All of-the sheet below the letters “P. 8.” was 
blank except for the initials “J. B.,” which were 
at the bottom of the last page. 

“I don’t understand it at all, John,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “Why does he address it to me? And why 
does he say all that about his new house and his 
hours in the office? I thought your sister’s hus- 
band’s name was Harold and that he was an elec- 
trician.” . 

“It is rather hard to understand, if you look at it 
in that way,” said Mr. Brown. 
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BRICKS AND STRAW 


VERYONE is familiar with the story how 

Pharaoh commanded his taskmasters to 

increase the burdens laid on the Israelites 
by withholding from them straw wherewith to 
make bricks; and doubtless many have wondered 
wherein the hardship lay. Most persons probably 
have held the view that the straw was added as a 
binding material, much as hair is used in mortar; 
but such an explanation is scarcely satisfying, 
since straw fibre is very weak, and since we read 
also that when straw could not be obtained stubble 
was used. Another explanation is offered by Mr. 
Alexander Findlay in his book, Chemistry in the 
Service of Man. 

About fourteen years ago, he writes, Dr. E. G. 
Acheson, to whom we owe the discovery of car- 
borundum and the process of making artificial 
graphite, found that when clay is mixed with a 
dilute solution of tannin it becomes much more 
plastic, and the strength of the dried brick is, 
moreover, greatly increased. Although straw does 
not contain tannin, he discovered that when straw 
is treated with water the extract obtained has the 
same action on clay that tannin has. 

It seems, therefore, a plausible view that the 
Israelites used the straw, not for the purpose of 
binding the clay, but for the purpose of rendering 
the clay more plastic; and the particular burden 
imposed on them would therefore consist in their 
having to make bricks with'a less plastic and con- 
sequently a more difficultly worked material. Dr. 
Acheson has given to the clay that had been made 
plastic by adding tannin the name of “Egyptianized 
clay.” 
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A PAIR OF SNUFFERS 


GENTLEMAN who was passing his holiday 
A in the Scottish Highlands was engaged one 
night in writing a letter in a humble abode 
where he had obtained accommodation. The gut- 
tering candles annoyed him, and he called out: 

“Mrs. M’Pherson, can you get me a pair of 
snuffers?” 

“A pair o’ snuffers?” repeated Mrs. M’Pherson, 
somewhat bewildered. ‘Weel, I’ll dae my best.” 

In a few minutes, says the Public Ledger, there 
was a commotion outside. Two stalwart figures 
shuffled in, followed by Mrs. M’Pherson. 

“This is Donald M’ Dougall,” she said, “and this 
is Dougall M’Donald. I dinna ken what ye want 
wi’ them; but I’m thinkin’ the two o’ them tak’ 
mair snuff than any ither twa in the parish.” 
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WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS 


BY EMMA S. FRANCIS 


Oh, early in December the little folks remember 
That there are certain letters that they surely ought to write; 
With diligence of labor and with help of friend and neighbor 
They grapple with the problem and keep at it day and night. 


There really is no telling what oddities of spelling 
May creep into the pages of the letters that they pen, 

Or how many rules are broken in our language as it’s spoken 
When they copy off the letters and then copy them again. 


But every lad and maiden sends a letter that is laden 
With messages that Santa finds just as plain as day; 
They do not tire or bore him; he checks the list before him, 
And then perhaps he chuckles as he files them all away. 











KATHERINE’S BOXING DAY 


BY MARJORY DEANE 


ATHERINE came slowly over the 
broad stairway, with her arms full of 
boxes. 

There were big boxes and little boxes, long 
boxes and short boxes, fat boxes and lean boxes, 
all piled one on top of the other until they 
were higher than Katherine’s head. 

‘I’ve found a few, auntie!’? Katherine ex- 
claimed as she threw them all upon the bed 
in a confused heap. ‘‘I think there’s ‘a dozen 
here !’’ 

‘*T should say there was!’’ laughed auntie. 
‘*Where did you find so many, Katherine?’’ 

‘*Everywhere,’’ answered Katherine, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘I’ve hunted miles, auntie, and I’m most 
tired to pieces !’’ 

Auntie began to sort the boxes. All the little 
ones she placed in one pile, and all the big 
ones she put in another. 

‘*T think, ’’ exclaimed auntie, laughing again, 
‘that this will be the biggest Boxing Day 
America has ever known!’’ 

‘* Do you really, auntie? ’’? inquired Kath- 
erine joyfully. 

** Yes, really,’’ answered auntie. 

On Christmas night, when auntie had put 
Katherine to bed, she had told her a story 
about a little chimney sweep, named Fritz, who 
lived a long time ago in London. 

One Christmas morning this little chimney 
sweep climbed up a very broad, high chimney, 
in a very rich man’s house. 

He brushed the soot carefully from the black- 
ened bricks and had almost reached the top, 
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when suddenly he slipped and fell — down, 
down, down, to the earthen-tiled hearth ! 

He lay there moaning for several minutes, 
and then Mr. Banks, the owner of the house, 
found him. 

The day after Christmas used to be called 
Boxing Day in England, for on that day all 
the rich men, such as Mr. Banks, used to give 
boxes with presents in them to their servants. 


On this particular Boxing Day Fritz, who | 


had always before been forgotten, limped slowly 
out of Mr. Banks’s house with his arms full of 
boxes; and a happier boy could not have been 
found in all London than that little chimney 
sweep. 

Katherine thought with all her might before 
she closed her eyes that evening, and made up 
her mind to start a Boxing Day in her own 
city. 

She had a fireplace, but no chimney sweep 
ever came -to sweep the chimney. However, 
that made no difference. She would send a box 
to Dinah’s little girl, Kate; and Rachel had 
little sisters to whom she could send dolls ; and 
then there was that poor corn man! 

Father said that the man was a sandwich 
man, because he was between two advertising 
boards, but Katherine called him the corn man. 
He always looked so cold and hungry, too. 
How Katherine did pity him! 


Katherine was very busy all the morning | 


packing and tying up those wonderful boxes, 
and after luncheon she went rolling over the 
pavements: as fast as the black horses could 
take her ; first at one place and then at another 
they stopped to leave the boxes. 

Rachel’s sisters had their dolls, Dinah’s little 





Little Bobby Bunny 
Would send a Christmas card, 
But, you see, he had no money 
And times were rather hard. 


Beneath his cosy cover 
Of spruce and fir and pine 
He thought the problem over. 
How could he send a line? 
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But when the storm was stopping 
That lasted all one day, 

“It’s just a case of hopping!” 
He cried. *“‘ I’ve found a way!” 


So, close beside the highway, 
As plain as plain could be, 

He printed in his spry way 
A card for all to see. 











girl her books and toys, and then at last they 
were on crowded Washington Street. 

‘* There he is!’* exclaimed Katherine ex- 
citedly. ‘‘'There’s my corn man, auntie!’’ 

‘The black horses stopped. The coupé door 
opened, and Katherine placed in the astonished 
man’s hands a box. It was a big box, almost 
tuo heavy for Katherine to lift, but she finally 
managed it, murmuring as she did so: 

‘*1’m having a Boxing Day, Mr. Corn Man, 
and here’s a present—for you!’’ 


gone. 

The next week, when auntie and Katherine 
went shopping, there stood the corn man in the 
very selfsame spot; but he did not look cold 
now, for he was wrapped in a warm gray ulster 
and a blue cap, which he lifted to Katherine 
as she smiled at him from the carriage that 
rolled by. 

And Katherine feels quite sure that her 
Boxing Day was even happier than Christmas 
itself, for she has learned the great lesson 
that it is better to give than to receive. 
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THE FAITH OF DANDY JIM 
BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


HE Countess Dollidena, who was a 
| brand-new and very handsome Christmas 
doll, gave her lace overskirt a final shake 
and tossed her golden curls. Then with her 
big blue eyes she stared at Dandy Jim, and 
said, ‘‘You see Elizabeth already likes me far 
better than she does you! Here it is two whole 
days since I was taken from beneath the glis- 
tening Christmas tree, and this is the first time 
she has left me. She would have taken me to 
church to hear the Christmas carols, only her 
father told her it was better to leave her new 
doll at home. ’’ 

Countess Dollidena continued to stare at 
poor, ragged Dandy Jim. He lay limply upon 
his small bed in the corner of the nursery. His 
face looked thin and sad. 

‘*T said that Elizabeth already prefers me, 
Dandy Jim!’’ the countess said tauntingly. 

That was too much! Dandy Jim could stand 
no more! ‘*Wait and see!’’ he cried. ‘*Wait 
and see! Five long years Elizabeth has held 
me close in her arms all night. Five long years 

she has played with me for at least part of 
every day. Christmas is an exciting time. Your 
clothes certainly do look far nicer than mine, 
and you are extremely pretty. I see just why 
she has forgotten me for a few days. I shall lie 
| right here till she takes me again in her arms 
| —for take me she certainly will.’’ 

‘*Hal’’ laughed the countess cruelly. ‘*‘ Then 
you will lie there the rest of your life.’’ 

Dandy Jim pressed his lips tight together. 
| He knew that if he spoke at all he would utter 
rude and angry words; such words that he 
would deserve to lie the rest of his life upon 
his bed, forgotten for all time by his adored 
little mistress. 

Late that night he was awakened by a terrible 
crash! The wind, which was howling wildly, 
had banged the outside door. The windows 
rattled and the whole house shook. Dandy Jim 
longed to run to Elizabeth’s room. He wished 
to comfort her, for he knew how much she 
disliked loud noises in the middle of the night. 
With a sigh he remembered that she had 
chosen the Countess Dollidena. She did not 
want him—yet. 

Suddenly the nursery door flew open with a 
bang. A tiny electric flash light shone straight 
into his blinking eyes. A dear, dear voice 
|eried, ‘‘O Dandy Jim, Dandy Jim, I need 
| you y?? 
| A little girl in a white nightdress rushed to 
| his bed, and clasped him safe in her soft, 





Then the door closed and Katherine was 





| warm arms. She hurried through the dark 
halls hung with Christmas 
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A CHRISTMAS NIGHT’S 
TALE 


BY JAMES W. FOLEY 


Come, children dear, and you shall hear 
The strangest tale I know: 

’Twas Christmas night, the sky was 

bright, 

The earth all white with snow, 

When Simple Simon’s Pieman came 
And set upon my floor 

A great mince pie, and called my name, 
Then vanished out the door. 


Soon could be seen a sprig of green, 
- At first so very small; 
The strangest thing—what could it 
mean ?— 
It grew so fast and tall, 
And higher yet; but well I knew 
The meaning by and by: 
"Twas Jack’s great Bean Stalk there 
that grew 
Right out of that mince pie. 


And by and by from out the pie, 
Where that great Bean Stalk grew 
So big and green and very high, 
I saw Jack coming, too. 
And when he got himself all out, 
As did he in good time, 
With many a cry and merry shout 
We both set out to climb. 


After a while we’d climbed a mile 
Straight up above the town, 

Till with a very merry smile 
He bade me to look down; 

And there I saw both Jack and Jill, 
With screams, all black and blue, 

Go rolling, tumbling, down the hill, 
And both broke right in two. 


Then Cinderella in her coach 
, Went gayly riding by, 

Till on the street I saw her meet 
Jack Horner with his pie. 

And when she took one hungry look, 
What do you think, I pray? 

He ate the plum and sucked his thumb 
And scampered swift away. 


Soon I saw Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
Who stole the pig, oh! oh! 

Run might and main down Muffet Lane 
As fast as he could go; 

Until he tripped and sprawled and 

slipped, 

As well he might, I say, 

With luck the worst, and struck headfirst 
Miss Muffet’s curds and whey. 


With shriek and shout he clambered out, 
A sorry sight to see, 

Till Mother Hubbard heard him shout, 
And said, “ My goodness me!” 

She stilled his cries, and wiped his eyes 
And drippiug face, O my! 

And high where Humpty Dumpty sat 
She set him up to dry. 


Then came a scream, as in some dream, 
That startled me full well, 

And from the tall, moss-covered wall 
Poor Humpty Dumpty fell. 

Oh, it was rash—and such a crash! 
He bounded like a ball, 

Until with one tremendous splash 
He burst—and that was all. 


I was so shocked the Bean Stalk rocked, 
How ’twas I cannot tell. 

But headlong down upon my crown 
I fell and fell and fell. 

And, oh, the bump, and, oh, the lump 
That rose upon my head; 

For, with one great, resounding thump, 
I’d fallen out of bed! 


Boys everywhere, I say beware 
(if you be great or small) 

The second slice, and think full twice 
Before you eat it all; 

For Mother Goose played fast and loose 
With such a goose as I, 

And you can see what happened me 
From too much Christmas pie. 


ee 
A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


has six boxes that contain presents for 
different members of the family. Each 
box has the name of its present on the out- 
side. How many of them can you make out? 


"Tos Christmas tree in the picture below 





| greens, and she murmured 
| as she went: 

| ‘*Oh! Dandy dear, the 
countess was very beautiful 
to look at, very beautiful to 
walk and to talk with. Each 
night [ sat her in a chair 
near my bed, where | would 
not muss. her clothes, but 
where I could see her the 
first thing every morning 
when I opened my eyes. 
She looked so dressed up, 
Dandy Jim—so wonderful ; 
but —’’ 

Just then the wind gave 
the wildest shriek of all. 
The house trembled, and 
Elizabeth jumped back into 
her warm little bed, with 
Dandy Jim hugged close in 
her arms. She whispered: 

‘*But, Dandy dear, when 
it comes to storms and to 
winds there’s no one in the 
world like you. My dear 
old, faithfullest friend—my 

Dandy Jim!’ 
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SIX HUNDRED_ BUSHELS OF POTATOES 


of potatoes, and they may be five if 
the war goes on,’’ a prominent dealer 
said recently. ‘‘This German war has outdone 
the Colorado potato beetle as a price raiser.’’ 

That brought vividly to my mind the time 
when the Colorado potato beetle, on its east- 
ward migration, first reached the old squire’s 
farm in Maine. Farmers said to one another 
that the days of raising potatoes were past. 
Paris green, London purple, bug death and 
other insect poisons had not yet come into use. 
There seemed little use in planting a crop, if a 
few weeks later the pest would devour the 
young shoots. The price of potatoes soon rase 
from fifty cents a bushel—the usual price—to 
two dollars. 

At our old farm in Maine the only way we 
could think of to escape the pest was to plant 
our potatoes at some remote clearing in the 
wilderness, miles from any other farm. We 
hoped that the pest would not cross wide 


"Te REE dollars and a half for a bushel 


until the first week in March, when 
the old squire contracted to deliver six 
hundred bushels in Portland at two 
dollars a bushel. 

Moving potatoes in winter weather is 
always a ticklish business, since potatoes freeze 
even more readily than apples; and the slight- 
est chill turns potato starch to sugar and gives 
the tubers an unpleasant sweetish taste when 
cooked. We would have waited until April, but 
it was necessary to haul them down the stream 
on the ice; and the ice would not hold much 
longer. Throughout January and February 
there had been a winter road on the stream, 
and it appeared still to be safe. 

The nearest railway station was fourteen 
miles away. The old squire had reserved for 
the fourth of March two box cars that had | 





By ie Stephens 


A great commotion ensued, while 
the men shouted and lashed their 
horses in an attempt to pull out. The 
ice cracked and settled lower still. For- 
tunately, the stream was only a few 

feet deep there, or the horses would have been 
drowned and the loads lost: The ice kept set- 
tling until it rested on the bottom; and there 
they all were, the horses up to their sides in 
water, the drivers wading about, and the sleds 
more than half submerged. 

At that moment the old squire, Addison, Hal- 
stead and I came up. We had stayed behind 
to close up the pit, in order to keep the rest 
of the potatoes from freezing. 

We got the horses out and then, with a long 
warping line tried to pull the loads out on the 
firmer ice below. A bitter wind had risen, and 





tracts of woods. At one of the old squire’s | stoves in them; and as it was necessary to| we were all of us soon wet to our waists. It 
forest lots that bordered the upper course of | have the potatoes there on that day, he hired | was a discouraged crowd that toiled for hours 
Lurvey’s Stream there was a sunny opening | four teamsters with their teams. We reckoned | that day to save those potatoes. 


where a forest fire had burned off the growth | that a hundred bushels was a sled load for a| 


At last, about sunset, we got the last of 


and left a plot of two or three aeres of brown | span of horses, and so, with our own two teams, | the six loads on to firm ice close to the bank 


alluvial loam. It bore grass, and we had stacked | 


were prepared to carry the load. 


| where the fir woods bordered the stream. But 


hay there for the logging camps. We decided| At that time potatoes were generally shipped the old squire, who was pretty thoroughly 
that that opening, seven miles away in the| in burlap sacks instead of barrels; each sack | chilled, was about ready to give up. 


woods, might be safe for a crop of potatoes. 
The drawback to cultivating the land was 


that it was so very inaccessible. There was no | 


read to it, and, on account of intervening gul- 
lies, swamps and brooks, we could not build 
one without heavy expense. In winter, of 
course, we could travel on the ice of the stream 
that bordered the opening. 

‘The plan that we finally hit upon was to 
load a plough, a harrow and the seed potatoes— | 
twelve bushels—in a bateau such as Maine | 
lumbermen often use on rivers, and to pole | 
the craft upstream to the opening. The span | 


| bank beside the stream. The pota- 


| them had rotted. 


held a bushel and a half. The old squire had | 


bought four hundred of those 
sacks. On the second of March 
we opened the pit in the sandy 


toes had kept well; only a few of 


We had started at three, o’clock 
| that morning, and by eight o’clock 
the six loads were on their way 
down the stream. The old squire 
sent them off, one after the other, 
with a distance of a hundred yards 


of horses for ploughing we led there, singly ’ | or more between them, in ortier 


and unharnessed, through the woods. 
Farmers usually allow from seven to ten 


bushels of seed potatoes to an acre; but by | 


| not to bring too great weight on 
the ice at any one place. 
‘*Keep apart, ’’ he told the team- 


cutting off the seed ends of the potatoes, before | sters. ‘‘Don’t drive close up one 


starting, and leaving the butts at home, we | behind another. If the head team 


managed to make twelve bushels serve for 
seeding about two and a half acres. 


new loam—fine soil for potatoes. We needed no 
fertilizer, and we had no weeds to contend 
with; the seeds of barn grass, nettle, dock 


their way to that little sylvan nook. Working 
there was a pleasure. After we had got the 
seed into the ground, all the care that we had 
to give to the crop was two days of hilling in 
the latter part of June. 

And how those potatoes grew! The stalks 


literally covered the ground. Later, when the | 


blossoms fruited in clusters of green potato 
balls, we might have gathered a cartload of 
them. 

In September, when frosts came, the crop 
of luxuriant pink-white potatoes fully bore out 
the promise of blossom and ball. One cuff 
of the hoe would disclose a dozen or more 
large, clear tubers, ready to be gathered up in 
baskets. Not a bug had found its way there. 

When we dug them up they lay in veritable 
windrows across the flat—seven hundred 
bushels of them, -at least. 

The question then rose—a question to which 
we had given little thought thus far—how we 
were to transport all of those potatoes through 
the woods. At that season of the year it was 
virtually impossible. We realized that not until 
Lurvey’s Stream froze could we get them 
home, or to market. Meanwhile, what could 
we do with them? In Maine, after the first 
of October, freezing nights are likely to occur 
at any time. 

The old squire came up and looked the situa- 
tion over. ‘*We shall have to dig them in, and 
leave them here till snow comes,’’ he said; 
and he set our three.hired men at work to dig 
a potato pit, or cellar, in the side of a shady 
bank near the stream. They prepared a kind 
of cavern in the dry earth, and covered in the 
entire crop first with boughs and then with 
earth, shoveled down from the top of the bank. 

Except for twenty bushels that we drew home 
on sleds in December, the whole crop lay there 


| wooded bluff, the forward team 
and other noxious weeds had not yet found | 


| stops, you must all stop and. wait 
| till it starts on.’’ 
The land ploughed easily, for it was loose | 


But when they were about three 
miles on their way, at a point 
where the stream turns round a 


broke a whiffietree, and, without 
signaling back, the driver stopped 
to patch it up. Unmindful of the a 
old squire’s orders, those behind 
kept on, closing up as they came , 
| round the bend, until all six teams ‘% 
were not far apart. 

As the drivers pottered with the 
broken whiffletree, they noticed 
that water was gushing up on the 
| ice; and before they could either 

back their teams or start on, the 
| ice slowly sank down under them, 
|and left their loads in three feet 
| or more of icy water. 





DRAWINGS BY 
W. F. STECHER 





“We may as well drop it and go home,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ It’ll be zero weather 
before morning. These potatoes 
will freeze here in spite of all 
we can do. If we go on with 
them, they will freeze on the 
way.”’ 

But six hundred bushels of 
potatoes! Twelve hundred dol- 
lars’ worth! It seemed to us 

- hothing shert of calamity. 


we might build a fire close by 
the sleds, and perhaps keep 
them from freezing??? Addison 
suggested. ‘‘Il read that a man 
in Florida saved his orange 
orchard that way. ’’ 


Z Addison referred to one of) 


the first accounts published of | rag carpets, and two disused feather beds! 
attempts to ward off a frost by | 


kindling fires in the open. 
‘*I’?m afraid it will be colder 


f% here beforemorning than it ever 


is in Florida,’’ the old squire 
replied. ‘‘And more than half 
the sacks are wet.’’ 


iy ‘*But we might save part of 


them.’’ 

‘*Maybe,”’ the old squire said 
dubiously. ‘‘Well, you can try. 
We can at least dry our feet by 
the fire. ’’ 

There were axes with the 
sleds, and there were plenty of 
fir trees—soft wood—at hand 
with pitchy branches and 
boughs that make a hot fire. 
Within five minutes after the 
word was given, trees were 





IT WAS INDEED A STIFF FIGHT WITH THE COLD—AN UNREMITTING 


BATTLE THAT LAST 


ED ALL NIGHT LONG 








crashing down and the branches being lopped 

off. We drew the sleds up close together, 

piled the green boughs on the bank to the 

windward of them and made great piles of 
them where the heat would be wafted over 
the loads of sacks. When lighted, the blaze 
streamed up ruddily in the gathering dusk, and 
a mighty crackling resounded far and wide. 

Cold as the night was growing, the heat to 
the leeward of the sleds was intense. The wet 
sacks were soon steaming visibly. The old 
squire, however, was still doubtful about the 
success of the plan. 

‘*It’s hot enough here now,’’ he said. ‘‘ But 
you’ll have to keep this up. If you let the fires 
go down even for half an hour, the potatoes 
will freeze. You will have to work-all night, 
boys.’’ 

‘*Well, we willl’? said Addison resolutely. 

‘*But you'll need food before morning, and 
these teams must be looked to and fed.’’ 

After some discussion the two hired men and 
the old squire went to the farm with. the horses 
to feed them and to bring back some supper. 

As the evening drew on the wind died away, 
and we kindled several fires on the other side 
of the sleds. At Addison’s suggestion, too, we 
covered the loads with boughs, so that the hot 
air from the fires would be held in the inter- 
stices of the twigs. 

About midnight, or later, the old squire and 


| one of the hired men returned, with horse and 


pung. They brought some hot food from home 
—kept warm by hot bricks wrapped in blankets. 

Finding that the potatoes were not freezing, 
the old squire took heart a little and worked 
as hard as any of us. It was indeed a stiff 
fight with the cold—an unremitting battle 
that lasted all night long—felling trees, lopping 


| Off the branches and dragging them forward to 
| renew the fires. 
‘*Don’t you suppose, sir, that | 


At daylight the old squire sent Halstead and 
me and the hired man home, to bring more 
food and the teams. The weather had moder- 


ated somewhat, but he told us to collect every 


blanket and coverlet that the old farmhouse 


| could muster and to bring them back with us. 


We returned with a miscellaneous assortment 
of household gear, including old coats, cloaks, 


We covered the potatoes with them, and shortly 
before eleven o’clock made a second start. 
Thus protected and tucked in, so to speak, the 
potatoes safely made the journey to the rail- 
way station. Once we got them aboard the 
cars with the box stoves our worry ceased. 

The old squire went to Portland by train the 
next morning to attend himself to the delivery 
of the consignment. He received the amount 
that had been agreed upon,—two dollars a 
bushel, —but the total sum was one hundred 
dollars less than he had expected. For, in spite 
of our efforts, about fifty bushels of the pota- 
toes at the bottom of the loads had frozen. 

Afterwards, too, one of the Portland dealers 
told the old squire that one or two of his 
customers had remarked that those potatoes 
seemed to have an odd, faint smoky smell that 
they could not account for! The dealer laughed 
heartily when the old squire told him how 
those potatoes got to market. 

For two seasons thereafter we raised pota- 
toes at that opening in the woods, and then the 
bugs found them. By that time, however, 
Paris green had begun to be used, and we were 
able to check the ravages of the potato beetle. 


se 
A NASAL CALAMITY 


ETWEEN Edinburgh and Carlisle a 

brawny, middle-aged Scotsman entered 

a train one day. His Highland garb, and 
the fact that he took snuff freely from a large 
box and offered it to others to ‘‘help their ain 
sels,’’ attracted the attention of the other 
occupants of the compartment. 

‘At Newcastle an Englishman whom nature 
had gifted with an extremely large nose joined 
the other travelers. He seated himself opposite 
the Scot, who beamed with pleasure and at 
once offered his snuffbox. When the English- 
man declined it, the astonished Scot said: 

‘*Dinna ye snuff ?’’ 
‘*No,’’ answered the Saxon. 
‘*Man,’’ replied the Seot, ‘‘it’s a calamity, 


‘for ye hae wonderfu’ accommodation for’t.’’ 
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= A Red Cross Christmas = 
= TO THOSE WHO FEEL POOR = 
= I write as your brother. == 
= We are a large family. = 
= This world-war, made in Germany, against = 
= which we are fighting, has sent our incomes = 
= down and our expenses up. = 
= The pinch hurts, but it is not going to kill us. = 
= We still have enough and something to spare. = 
= Though we feel poor, don’t let us be impov- = 
= erished by selfish fear! = 
= Let us save in food, in service, in clothes, in = 
= luxuries and joy-rides—but not in money! = 
= Let us use that by giving it to save the wound- = 
as ed, the suffering, our friends, our country. = 
= Let us keep Christmas this year by keeping = 
= up the Red Cross. = 
= Then it will not be a poor Christmas, but a = 
= rich Christmas to our hearts. = 
= Thar, rue Dy le = 
= i" Bis £ 

= noe 

= > f 

— Here is a Red Cross Service Flag 

= that will be in the windows of 

= millions of American homes this = 
= Christmas. It must be in yours— = 
= your service flag with a little cross = 
= for every member of your house- = 
= hold. The nearest Red Cross chap- => 
= ter will give you your flag—it goes — 
= i: a with every one dollar membership. = 
__ A Service Flag for every Family = 
__ to make this a RED CROSS Christmas of Mercy = 
= N this, our country’s first Christmas, in the most terrible of all = 
= wars, there should be a Red Cross Service Flag in millions— What is Your American Red Cross? = 
= fifteen millions—of homes at least. An all American, largely volunteer or- = 
= izati d ical i == 
= When your membership dollar is sent on its errand of mercy, a work ph a age = 
= of relief, which is the noblest thing in the world today, is aided. peace as in times of war. = 
= Your Red Cross does not ask you at this time for large contributions. lenin ; = 
= President Wilson heads it. = 
= It asks you to become part of it. Your Red Cross asks you to be one The War Department audits its => 
= _ of ten million more Americans to give one dollar toward world relief. cee = 
= Pershing in France approves it. = 
= The merest outline of Red Cross work could fill this whole magazine It is working for your Army—your = 
= —go to your local Red Cross chapter—have your rightful share of Navy—your Allies. = 
= service. The Christmas spirit is the Red Cross spirit. Let a greater It is working for you. = 
= Red Cross be America’s Christmas gift to our boys and our Allies. = 
= Join the Red Cross now—start your $1 on its errand of mercy. Be a member—it is your right = 
- Ten Million New Members by Christ : 
= The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion have donated this space to the American Red Cross in the belief that its readers will heartily respond. = 
ail HAM 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, | 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office itoney Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which | 
your nn, a is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St , Boston, Mass. 


—=—=-— The Car of Good Cheer 


HIS is a not uncommon accident in the 
northern latitudes, and it is one that | . s oar 
may have very serious consequences if 
appear tormes LDC long sharp edge of winter, so soon to come, will not 
most persons who live where zero tem- 3 3 
peratures are frequent know enough an i 
about frozen ears and noses not to bring them to the 4 /, d 
fire to thaw them out; but visitors from more tem- | stop Lt e activities of C ose Car OWNETS. 
perate regions are not always so well informed, | 
and they may suffer greatly from their ignorance. 
The parts of the body most liable to frostbite \ ; : : 
are the hands, the feet, the ears and the nose; SE SE Tl er TR OT OSE LE ee NL Tt ara RINE Seem eee eRe Reg i oe wk ee 
they are not well protected by the clothing, and ; 
the circulation is less active there. A part that 
has once been frozen seems to be more suscep- S f bl d l ‘ h 
tible to the accident a second time. 
The evil results of frostbite depend on the length com orta € an secure as In a ounging room, t cy 
of time the affected part has been frozen and on ° ¥ » 
the means taken tothaw it out. Surgeons some- will travel to their engagements in serene good temper. 
times resort to momentary freezing to eliminate : P ‘ h ] h ‘ ‘ d ‘ h 
pain while they open a boil or incise a felon. er 
Freezing under those conditions has no bad con- rotecting ca t ’ Saving time, an promoting cneer 
sequences; but when Jack Frost performs the ° bd 
operation he usually does it too thoroughly, and fulness, no matter what the weather, the closed car is essential 
since the part, after stinging with the cold, becomes —" ; 
insensible, the person forgets all about it until he to well-rou nded living thruout the year. 
goes into &@ warm room or meets a friend who re- 
maiks on the abnormal whiteness of the frozen 






































Sricciam nies teenten oe wens Coupled with these advantages, the Winton Six buyer 
inflammatory reaction becomes excessive and may i t E ‘ 
cause gangrene. When the parts have been frozen Closed Cars ing fabrics, appointments, and body design of his closed car, 
frostbitten should thaw,it out gradually by going | sO that it becomes a delightful personal possession, a Car 
into a cold room and covering the part with cloths Open Cars 
back by gentle friction with snow or with a sponge | . ° 
daash te ae wets, 1 tae Bones oF Gee oe Early delivery. requires an early order. Better telephone 
aay Se mentees tae sake Sy See OS | ened aie our nearest branch house or dealer right now. 
mild stimulant. 

oJ 


out it becomes red, swollen and extremely pain- a . e . ° 
ful. When the thawing has been too rapid this may express his individual taste in the color harmony, finish- 
for so long a time that they are dead, they shrivel, 
turn black and drop off. 

A person who has had any part of his body $3265 to $4750. 
dipped in cold water. If the frostbite is not severe | ch aracteristically his own. 
or of long duration, the circulation can be brought | $2950 to $3500. 
affected, the pain that follows the thawing process | Pyjces subject to increase 
may be rendered less acute by keeping the parts 

LORRAINE AND CONVERSATION The Winton Company 

ORRAINE was going out to luncheon. 





Lorraine had had very few luncheon 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
invitations in her life, and she was full 
of happy excitement as she ran into . P L ‘ a 
her mother’s room for final inspection. Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
« Three hours later Lorraine returned. . : . . . : . 
Sho taled to anewor hor mssthes’s questions shout Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
the gowns and the decorations and the menu gayly. 
But when she finally escaped to her own room 


she locked the door and, taking off her pretty gown, | Se MeRseehreSPEPSDSS aca RAs Sa SHORE RG Demet at me NNR ea gees Rad 











threw herseif on the bed and sobbed and sobbed 
It was so dreadful not to be able to talk—to sit 
like a stick, with the gay nonsense glancing all 
about you, and not to be able to say a single word! 
She never wanted to go to a luncheon again as 
long as she lived! 


What Lorraine had not discovered was that FE; h S. Self-Pronouncing English-F rench 

with many persons conversation is an acquired n e a u t 

art, to be studied and practiced as diligently as re c ” DICTIONARY and DIARY 

mathematics, but that with study and practice it 

Pom e yo as oe as any other study. 
nly the day before, for example, Lorraine had Sgn 

been reading a clever magazine story. As she read ee — SEND A COPY TO THE BOY . OVER THERE = 

it, she thought only of the heroine and her expe- —_ SS 

— but if had been watching, she could a 
lave discovered three distinct lights upon her ewn { } 1 

problem—negative lights, to be sure, telling how HE Sound-Spelling Method of teaching French presents 

not to do it, but none the less valuable. first the English word; then its French equivalent, and 
“Stella,” the story said, ““wondered a little wist- : . . ; 

fully what it would be like to talk with a really DIARY then, spelled In English syllables, comes the French word 

clever person. Her father was clever, but he was , . d E, li h E, h 4 hi 

not socially pliable and didn’t really talk with 3 as it sounds to ngisn ears. xnaustive tests prove this 


Stella; he merely expressed in her presence con. ‘ M . M . 
clusions at which he had arrived. It clarified his One | ‘ method so simple that even a child readily acquires F rench 


ideas but did not affect Stella's.” a with correct pronunciation. This is the easiest and most 
Nor was the little heroine’s mother any more of ap Eid ides ° ° . 
» gabeane tate aik ebeameaniiaias, effective means of language teaching ever invented. 

“*Mrs. Waring never finished anything, even her . . . . 
conversations, which began before break fast, jour- The Diary fixes the time and place of important, pleasing, 
neyed on throughout the day, and were picked up . h 
at much the same spot in the evening. She had : tragic or humorous events. 
covered a quantity of ground but invariably es- i . *.° . . - 
—— _ destination.” During the exciting days in France the book will be an iIn- 

‘inally, there was Stella’s employer. “He was an i j i 
extremely intelligent man, and most of his intelli- i separable companion, consulted for help In conversation and 
gence consisted in knowing where other persons i i i i 
were wrong. .. . It sometimes seemed to Stella the Diary section turned into an everlasting record. 
as if he never knew anything else.” Pocket Size 

Lorraine, studying these miniatures, might have 
learned that selfishness, pointlessness and an eye e Ss d ; ; 
for defects are all fatal to pleasant talk. The oppo- How To Get This Book FREE end us one new subscription 
ae eee ee oe . (not your own) for The Youth’s 
and the ability to see fine and pleasant things in H ; ; ; " "i 
me agen aad se sore sae Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of this Book, 
does not have to be brilliant to acquire them; in- sending it to you postpaid; or the Book will be sold for eighty-five cents, postpaid. 
deed, some of the finest and most satisfying talk NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


in the world is not brilliant at all. But it must be 
interested—interested in the other person and in 


, 
sits pubis af inte. Ald Nanas: aveie te ae ak ok THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
the Lorraines have to do is to watch and to prac- - 
tice at every opportunity that they can make. 
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